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WHAT HAVE WE DONE TODAY? 
What shall we do so much in the years 
to come, 
But what have we done today? 
We shall give our gold in a princely 
sum, 
But what did we give today? 
We shall lift the heart and dry the 
tear, 
We shall plant a hope in the place of 
fear, 
We shall speak the words of love 
cheer: 
But wnat did we speak today? 
We shall be so kind in the after 
awhile, 
But what have we been today? 
We shall bring to each lonely life a 
smile, 


But what have we brought today? 
We shall give to truth a greater birth, 
And to the steadfast faith a. deeper 

worth, 
We shall feel the hungering souls of 
earth; 

But whom have we fed today? 


We shall reap such joys in the by- 
and-by, 

But what have we sown today 
We shall build us mansions in the 

sky, 

But what have we built today? 
‘Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 
But here and now do we do our task? 
Yes, this is the thing our souls must 

ask, 

“What have we done today?” 
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FERTILIZERS IN THE SOUTH. 

The economic use of commercial 
fertilizers in the south, is a problem 
that is confronting the farmers of that 
section as never before. The various 
state experiment stations are doing 
much to solve perplexing questions 
along this line, and every farmer 
should be in close touch with his 
state station, and profit by the work 
that is being done, not only along the 
lines of the proper use of commercial 
fertilizers, but agricultural investi- 
gations as well. 

A glance at the yearly amounts of 
fertilizer being used by many of the 
southern states, shows that a vast 
amount of money is spent yearly for 
this commodity. Last year Georgia 
alone expended nine and one-half 
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AN OLD TIME COUNTRY ROAD. 


millions of dollars for commercial fer- 
tilizers. 


and small-farmer, to study along the 
lines of sustaining the fertility of his 
soil by the careful husbanding of farm 
manures, and the economic use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

. * . . - 


HOW TO CULTIVATE CORN. 
While, to a considerable extent, the 
season must determine the manner of 
cultivation, in a wet season the same 
plan all through will not give as good 
results as what would be best in a 
dry season. 

Sometimes when the land is foul 
with weeds and the season very damp, 
about the only implement that will 
get ahead of the weeds and give the 





It. behooves’ the southern planter) 
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corn shania’; a pracy to grow, is ‘the 
small diamond plow. By running the 
bar of the plow reasonably close to 
l the plants, not only can the weeds be 
killed off, but drainage afforded, and 
warmth permitted to reach the roots. 
If then, the weather should turn off 
drier, the ridges thrown up between 
the rows can be cultivated down, and 
the surface kept level and in good 
tilth. 

In what may ’be termed an average 
or a dry season, level cultivation will 
give the best results. If there is any 
difference in an average season and a 
dry one, we should cultivate a little 
more frequently in a dry season. Use 
a cultivator with ten or twelve nar- 
row shovels or blades that will thor- 
oughly stir the surface and keep it 
fine and mellow. 














WIRE. FENCE TELEPHONES. 
| The plan to extend the special mail 
delivery now afforded to cities and 
towns to the remote rural sections by 
using the farmers’ telephone lines, is 
receiving considerable attention by 
the public, and it is thought that the 
national government will act upon 
soon. 
Senator Fairbanks is the leading 
|} advocate of this measure. The scheme 
is to have a special ten cent stamp 
prepared that, when placed on a let- 
ter, will indicate to the nostuanett 
| that he is to open the letter and tele- 
phone its contents to the one for 
whom it is intended in the rural dis- 
trict. The plan is feasible, and such 
a scheme added to the mail service 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


'you help us. Will you not write us how 
|you like the paper, and tell us how 
you think it can be improved. If there 
are any questions you would like to 
ask, or any information our readers 
desire in regard to the contest, write 
us, and we will answer promptly. We 
would again ask you to write us in- 
stead of the judges, as they are busy 
men and will not have time to answer 
letters. We will refer anything to 
them we cannot answer, however, and 
will then write our readers, giving a 
full reply to their inquiry. 

We thank one and all for the sup- 
port you are giving to our paper, and 
wish each one the greatest success 
possible during the year. 

We remain yours for good farming, 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 

P. S.—We do not have full credit on 
the address tag of all our subscribers 
as yet. 
been credited in some cases. Wait 
until the next issue reaches you before 
writing us about this. 

7 * * . a 

PRIZES FOR_SHORT ARTICLES. 

We are very much pleased with the 
number of contributions sent in from 
our readers, many of which have been 
entered in our prize contest for short 
articles on farm topics and subjects 
relating to the home. We are still 
holding this contest open, and shall be 


scribers. 


‘contest, and to you who were not sud J 
cessful in the last contest, we would 


The second payment has not) 


suggest that you try again. 





GET AFTER THE WEEDS. 


One of the great aims of the farmer 
should be to keep up with his work. 
One of the essentials is to keep the 
weeds down. Get after them contin- 
ually and by ali means don’t let them 
get the start of your cultivated crops. 

It has been said that the crops grow 
while the farmer sleevs. True, but 
the weeds likewise flourish unless held 
in check. Keep the weeder going in 
the beginning and use the cultivator 
persistently. 

May and early June may be properly 
termed the crisis period in farm work, 
so far as the weeds are concerned. 
Weed seeds are hardy and are sown 
by nature long before farm crops are 
planted, and are only waiting for 
warmth and moisture to bring on suc- 
cessive crops. There are the annuals, 
or weeds, which germinate, bloom, 
fruit and die in one year; the biennials 
that give forth roots, leaves and stems 
the first year and seed the second, 
then die; the perennials Which live 
from year to year, giving bloom and 
seeds yearly. 

So it is to be seen that weeds are 
pernicious and are sure to appear ir 


pleased to hear from all of our sub-/one of the three forms at all times 


during the growing season. To rem- 


In our May issue, first prize was|edy is clean seed, and proper meth- 


We believe that every advertisement in | “The Housekeeper or Home Making.” | 


this paper is backed by a responsible person. 
But cS teake doubly sure we will make good 
any loss to paid subscribers sustained by 
trusting any deliberate swindler advertisin 
in our columns, and any such swindler wi 
be publicly exposed. We protect subscribers | 
“eos rogues, but we do not guarantee to 
just trifling differences between subscrib- | 
ers ap‘ honest, responsible advertisers, 
Neither will we be responsible for the debts | 
of honest ~ Be sanctioned by the) 
courts. Notice of the complaint must be 
sent us within one month of the time of the 
transaction and you must have mentioned 
. SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing the 
advertiser. 








REPORT OF CONTEST. 


On page 16 will be found a full re- 
port of our contest. We are disap- 
pointed that each person who counted 
the -correct number did not receive 
a nice prize. Since there were a few 
more correct counts than prizes, all 
told, the judges had to give the prizes 
to those who had counted correctly 
and were, in their judgment, entitled 
to the awards, after taking the plans 
into consideration. The correct num- 
ber of dots was 4,861. 

The judges were as good as we could 
find in all lowa; two men whose judg- 
ment and fairness will never be ques- 
tioned by anyone. The only trouble 
is that Successful Farming readers are 
too good counters. We trust that 
those who have not received a prize 
will join in our congratulation to those 
who won, and while we know that you 
who did not, win wil’ be somewhat dis- 
appointed, still we feel that the many 
letters we have received praising Suc- 
cessful Farming proves that we have 
the friendship of every reader of Suc- 
cessful Farming. 





We would ask our contributors to 
write on only one side of the paper. 


‘awarded to the subject, “Leakages;”| ods of tillage and cropping. 
| second, “The Value of Sheep;” third, 


* * * * * 


CHINCH BUG REMEDY. 
Press Bulletin, No. 94 of the Oklaho- 


Write to the point, and stop when you| ma Experiment Station discusses rem- 


have reached it. 


* *+ © @ 8 
RESULT OF PHOTOGRAPH CON- 
TEST. 


The contest for prizes for the three 
best photographs sent by the readers 
of Successful Farming to the editor, 


| 
| 
| 


| 





| 





edies for chinch bugs. It says: 

It is generally recognized that the 
most effective remedies against the 
chinch bug are trap crops and bar- 
riers, combined with mechanical means 
of destruction. 

A good plan is that which places a 
field of alfalfa, or some other crop 


closed on May 30th. We received a| which is not attacked by the chinch 


large number of excellent photographs, | 


and it took no little time to decide on 
the three best. The finish, clearness 
and subject of the photographs were 
considered*in deciding the contest. 
First prize was awarded to the sub- 
ject, “A Future President;” second 
prize, “A Farm, Home and Family;” 
third prize, “In My Garden.” Cuts of 
these photographs will appear in 
issues of Successful Farming, as well | 
as cuts made from some of the other 
photographs received for the contest. 


Of course all the contestants could 
not win. Those who have requested 
that photographs be returned to them 
will receive their photographs in a 
few days. 

We herewith announce that we again 
offer a prize of $3.00 as first prize; 
$2.00 as second prize, and $1.00 as 
third prize for our second photograph 
contest, which ends September Ist. 
This contest, as in the former, is 
open to the readers of Successful 
Farming, and will be decided upon the 
subject matter, finish and clearness 
of the photographs sent. The editor 





We hope later in the season to make | 
an offer to our readers, which will give| 
them a chance at some more large! 
prizes. In the meantime we shall con-| 
tinue to make Successful Farming, al-| 


though a small paper, contain more|tered in the contest may cover any | 
than any large agricultural paper yet| phase touching on country, city or| 


produced. We are going to fill it full} 
to running over with up-to-date matter | 
of interest to our readers throughout | 
the country. We would like to have} 


will be the sole judge of the contest, 
and reserves all right to keep any 
photographs sent in, but will return 
any photographs if so requested. The 
subject of the photographs to be en- 


home life, pictures of children, home 
pets, etc. 

We appreciate very much the inter- 
est our readers have taken in our late 
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bug, between wheat and other crops 
which are attacked by the bugs when 
the wheat is cut. Where this is im- 
possible or impracticable, rows of cot- 
ton may be ‘planted for barriers, and 
rows of sorghum for traps, between 
wheat and corn or Kaffir. The follow- 
ing diagrem shows how these barriers 
and traps have been successfully used 
at the Oklahoma experiment station 
for the destruction of the bugs: 
1—Wheat 

3—Castor Beans, 8 rows 

2—Drive 

4—Cotton, 8 rows 

5—Sorghum, 4 rows 

6—Cotton, 8 rows 

7—Sorghum, 4 rows 

8—Cotton, 8 rows 

9—Kaffir 

Immediately after the wheat was cut 
the ground was plowed. The bugs that 
escaped crossed 2, 3, and 4, and col- 
lected in 5. This was then plowed 
deeply and rolled hard. The bugs not 
caught here gathered in 7, which, a few 
days later, was treated the same as 5. 
The sorghum was replanted in 5 and 7 
four or five days after being plowed 
under. In this way the crop of Kaffir 
was saved from the bugs. 

A dust furrow may be added be 
tween 8 and 9 by anyone using this 
method who finds that the bugs are 
crossing 8. 

* + 7 tal 

I take three other papers, and like 
Successful Farming best of all.—C. 
Davis, Denton, Ark. 
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EARTH ROADS. 


Every good road that is built has 
two essential features that .may be 
prominently seen, viz: a thoroughly 
dry foundation through proper drain- 
age; a smooth, hard surface covering 
that turns water when it falls on it. 
Dirt roads, which are the most com- 
mon and more generally constructed 
in our country districts, have for their 
foundation the natural sub-soil which, 
in all seasons of the year, should be 
well drained. Good drainage, then, lies 
at the basis of good roads, especially 
true in the construction of earth 
roads. 

A proper system of drainage is one 
that will carry away quickly any rain- 
fall or melting snow and ice. Open and 
tile drains are the drains employed in 
the construction of earth-roads. Where 
open or ditch drains are used, they 
should have sufficient fall and free out- 
let to carry the water off at once, and 
under no circumstances should water 
remain in the ditches to soak back 
into the road. Roads where open 
drains are used should have suffi- 
Yj L, Yb Y 
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A POORLY LAID DRAIN TILE. 
cient fall and free outlet to carry the} 
water off at once, and under no cir-| 
cumstances should water remain in| 
the ditches to soak back into the road. | 
Roads where open drains are em-| 
ployed should be crowned or rounded | 
in the center in such a manner that) 
the water will pass off quickly to the! 
open drains. Where earth roads are | 
found on slopes or hillsides, having | 
natural drainage, ditches on the sides, 
are sufficient to carry off the rainfall 

or melting snow. 

Where washouts are likely to occur 
on steep grades andtheditches become 
gullies, it is often advisable to pave the 
ditch with brick or field stone and give 
broad outlets at intervals on the side, 
so that the water may be carried into 
adjacent fields. It may be best in 
some instances to. lay . underground 
drains with screened openings carried 
into side ditches adjacent to the 
regular road ditch. Ditches at the 
side of the road should be given a fall 
of at least six inches to every one hun- 
dred feet. Have the side of the ditch- 
es next to the road broad and with a 
gentle slore. By using the modern 
road grader it is possible, on most of 
our dirt roads, to make _ suitable 





















ditches without the use of shovels. 

We often find low, wet sections; 
where the water table or water line} 
must be lowered by means of under 
drainage, especially is this true where 
the soil in the road bed is a retentive 
clay or springy soil, or where water 
freezes and expands. and loosens the 
soil in the foundation of the road, and 
in the spring the water from the melt-| 
ing ice settles below the ditches and 
sides and ruts are made in the road 
bed. The remedy is the use of under 
drainage to rid the foundation of wa- 
ter before it has time to freeze or to 
soften the road bed. Sub-drains are 
often placed under the open drains at 
the side of the road, and suffices in 
most cases. Horizontal drains under 
the road bed leading to open drains, 
or natural water courses, may 
be used. In most cases in coun- 
try roads, a single drain laid in the 
center of the road with sufficient fall 





will do the work. 
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Drains either open or under ground 
are useless unless proper outlets are 
provided for disposing of the water. 
Well drained fields adjacent to roads 
help, to a certain extent, in keeping 
water out of the road beds and vice 
versa. In laying sub-drains it is im- 
portant that they should have a con- 
tinuous and even fall throughout their 
entire length. 

In starting the construction of an 
earth road, all refuse such as stumps, 
roots, rocks, etc., should be removed, 
and all holes should be filled with 
earth and pounded well; then by using 
the road scraper (which every road 
district should possess) the earth can 
be brought from the sides of the road 
to form a proper crown and grade. To 
do this properly, it may be necessary 
to run a smooth harrow over the sur- 
face, and in most cases should be 
done. Follow this with a heavy road 
roller, rolling the surface of the road 
thoroughly, in order to pack the soil 
well. It may be necessary at certain 


ing are the corner stones that give 
good results. 

Just a word to the supervisors: The 
supervisor should plan and lay out his 
work before beginning operations. He 
should keep the work of succeeding 
years in view. In planning the work, 
an estimate of what is expected from 
a man in doing a good day’s work 
should be considered. Get the best 
men possible to work on the roads. 
Considerable skill is necessary to do 
permanent road work. Employ the 
best possible road machinery, and 
whatever amount of work is done see 
that it is done properly as far as the 
work is extended. 

In our next issue we will consider 
the construction of stone roads. 

oe om ~ 7 * 
THE RURAL SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL 
CENTER. 

“Rural Schools as Social Centers” 
was the subject of a paper read at the 
annual “round-up” of the Michigan 
State Farmers’ Institute at Owosso, 
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A PROPERLY DRAINED, ROLLED, AND GRADED EARTH ROAD. 
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seasons of the year, especially if dur- 
ing a dry time, to sprinkle the road, 
in order to compact the soil more 
firmly. Wheré rits or depressions are 
found during the rolling, they should 
be filled and the road re-rolled. 

In many sections where earth roads 
are built, there is abundance of gravel 
or cinders that can be employed for 
surfacing. Such material should be 
placed evenly on the surface and rolled 
thoroughly. With earth roads there is 
a tendency to make ruts. This diffi- 
culty may be overcome by immediate- 
ly filling with fresh material as soon 
as discovered, and should be well 
tamped into the ruts. 

The road supervisor, or the person 
who has the matter in charge, should 
inspect the road from time to time 
and give it the needed repair, remem- 
bering that “a stitch in time saves 





REVERSIBLE ROAD ROLLER. 
nine.” Wide tires are a blessing to 
the roads; they act as a road roller 
every time they pass over the road. 
In building roads, bear in mind that 
drainage, ditching, grading and roll- 


A short time ago, by Kenyon L. But- 
terfield, instructor in the University of 
Michigan in rural sociology. The pa- 
per suggested five methods by. which 
rural schools can become social cen- 
ters. (1) By means of the course of 
study—especially where it includes 
nature study. (2) Through the social 
activities of the pupils expressed in 
“special day” programs, the holding 
of various school exhibitions, prepara- 
tion of exhibits for county fairs, and 
other similar endeavors. (3) By co- 
operation between the home and the 
school, between the teacher and pupil 
on one side, and parents and taxpay- 
ers on the other side. The teacher 





should know more about the home life 
|of the pupils, and the parents should 
|/know more about the whole purpose 
‘and spirit, as well as the method, of 
| the school. (4) By making the school- 
| house a meeting place for the commu- 
|nity, more especially for the intellect- 
ual and aesthetic activities of the com- 
|munity. (5) The teacher should be- 
| come somewhat of a leader in the farm 
community. 
a teacher of the pupils, but in some 
sense a teacher of the whole commun- 
ity. 

Professor Butterfield has the correct 
idea of making the rural schools more 
of & social center, too much stress can- 
not be laid upon the need of co-opera- 
tion of parents and teachers and the 
introduction of nature work into the 
daily instruction. 





He ought to be not only ° 
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: AGRICULTURE... 


The farmers of the country are requested 
lo contribute lo this Depar tment o*. i he 
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Re Raha ta hah a ht eet aceunud 


Would you be strong? Go follow up 
the plough; 

Would you be thoughtful? Study fields 
and flowers; 

Would you be wise? Take on yourself 


a vow 

To go to school in Nature’s sunny 
bowers. 

Fly from the city; nothing there can 
charm— 

Seek wisdom, strength, and virtue on 
a farm. 


* * * * * 


Every farmer should have a rotation 
suited to his conditions and carry out 
the rotation thoroughly. 

. * * 7 = 

Socrates once said: “Agriculture is 
an employment, most worthy of the 
application of man, the most ancient 
and most suitable to his nature; it is 
the common nurse of all persons in 
every age and condition of life; it is 
the source of health , strength, plenty 
and riches; and of a thousand sober 
delights and honest pleasures: It is 
the mistress and school of sobriety, 
temperance, justice, religion, and, in 
short, of all virtues.” 

> 2 * al a 

Good tillage does not consist in stir- 
ring the soil only often enough to kill 
the weeds, but stirring it often enough 
to keep mellow and in a fine tilth, 
whether there be any weeds to kill 
or not. The better rule when it can 
be done, is never to allow the weeds 
to make their appearance above the 
ground. If they can be destroyed as 
soon as they germinate, they can be 
most thoroughly destroyed. 

” * . * > 

The nutrients of food are made up 
of albuminoids, carbohydrates, fats and 
minerals. The first goes to form the 
basis of lean meat and may be used 
to form fat, or be converted into heat 
or force. The second goes mainly to 
produce heat and force and is a source 
of fat. The third, or fats is a source 
of fat, heat and force. The minerals 
form the bone. The proportions of 
these needed by animals varies with 
age, purposes for which it is kept, and 
the class to which it belongs. 

. co * © . 

When harvest work begins it is al- 
ways an item to have everything in 
readiness so that the work can be 
pushed along as rapidly as possible. 
it is also an item to have all of the 
cultivated crops in a good condition 
when harvest begins, and it is better, 
and usually more economical, to hire 
extra help before harvest and get all 
of the work necessary to be done, 
rather than be obliged to hire extra 
help during harvest. 

The machinery needed should be 
put in good repair, and if new machin- 
ery is needed, secure it. It is not good 
economy to run any risk of a break- 
down during harvest. By a little care 
one can plan and work a little ahead, 
and it will be possible to harvest the 
crops in a better condition. 

. o + * « 
RAT-PROOF GRANARY. 

(Written for Successful Farming by 
G. H. Sammis, Centerport, L. L, N. Y.) 

In the first place, to hold the re 
quired quantity, it should be twenty 





feet wide and thirty feet long, with 


fourteen-foot posts. The roof and 
ends should project over eighteen inch- 
es, as their should be a window at 
each end. The projection will prevent 
the rats from running up and gaining 
admittance at the windows. The sides 
should be covered with slats, or planks 
four-inches wide, one and a half inches 
thick, leaving space between three- 


eights of an inch to allow circulation | 


of air; the covering below the projec: 
tion should be of southern hard or 
pitch pine. It may be selected full 
of pitch at almost any lumber yard, 
and the floor should be laid with the 
same kind of stuff, and by having the 
door boards and threshold as full of 
pitch as possible, and the latch on the 
bottom as well as the center of the 
door, to keep it from warping, you are 
sure no rats can trouble you, as they 
cannot get through pine full of pitch, 
any more than they can penetrate cast 
iron. i 

I have a granary covered with 
southern hard pine, and they have not 
attempted to get through the planks, 
although it has been covered nine 
years. 

* * > . . 

A SIMPLE DRAINAGE DEVICE. 

I have been much interested in your 
articles in regard to farm drainage, 
and think a simple device used in 


the mountains and mining districts of | 


the Pacific coast to establish or de- 
termine the grade of ditches and 
drains, may be of interest to your read- 
ers. 

This instrument was described to 
me by an uncle who is a civil engineer 
and has had much experience in the 
mining country. It is so simple that 
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anyone can make and use it, and is 
constructed as follows: 

Take a well-seasoned, straight pine 
scantling and use it for the base of a 
triangular frame (see drawing). The 
base (A. B.) should be one rod long; 
the upright side (A. C.) is formed of 
two light strips so that a plumb-line 
may hang between them suspended 
from the point. Now place your frame 
in an upright position (as shown) 
and level the base (A. B.) and mark 
the point upon the base at which the 
plumb hangs. Now it is plain to bé 
seen that it will always hang to this 
mark when A. B. is level, but not 
otherwise. 

Now to test whether your ditch is 
level or not. Place your frame up- 
right in the bottom of the ditch, and 
if the bob comes to the mark your 
ditch is level at that place. To es- 
tablish a grade of any desired fall to 
the rod—say four inches to the rod— 
tack a block of wood onto the under 
side of A. B. and when the bob comes 
to the mark, the base will be level and 
the ditch will have a fall equal to the 
thickness of the block. 

A. L. Gillis. 














Salem, Ia. 
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| SOFT CORN GIVES GOOD RESULTS, 
During the past year there has been 
|much_ difference of opinion among 
stock men concerning the feeding 
value of soft corn caused by the early 
September frost of 1902. Early last 
October Professor Kennedy and Hold- 
en of the Iowa State Agricultural Col- 
lege issued a report showing the 
chemical analysis of soft corn and dis- 
cussing the feeding value of the same, 
They claimed that on a dry matter 
basis it was equal to mature corn for 
feeding purposes. On account of the 
large amount of moisture present 
more would have to be fed to get good 
results. At that time the Animal 
Husbandry Department commenced a 
practical feeding experiment to test 
the same. Sixteen steers of uniform 
breeding and quality were divided in- 
to two lots of 8 each. One was fed on 
mature corn in 1900 and the other 
on the soft corn of 1902. These steers 
were fed six months and marketed on 
April 16th in Chicago. Each lot was 
sold separately, but the buyers could 
not see any difference, thus they both 
brought the same price, 5 25-00, within 
15 cents of the top of a dull, slow mar- 
ket. The results of the slaughter test 
showed the soft corn lot to kill out 
60.8 per cent. dressed meat. The ma- 
ture corn lot 60 fer cent. dressed meat. 
The gains made by the lots’ were 
‘practically the same and the number 
|of pounds of corn required to produce 
‘one pound of gain was almost the 
|same, being slightly in favor of the 
mature corn. Valuing the mature corn 
at 55 cents per bushel and the soft 
corn at 30 cents per bushel there was 
a difference of almost 3 cents per 
pound in the cost of producing of one 
pound of gain in favor of the cattle 
fed on soft corn. Full details of this 
experiment will be issued in bulle- 
tin form at an early date. 
* 7 * * * 


GROWING CORN. 

(By A. W. Henry, Broodlands, IIl.) 

Plow the land deep and see that 
your plow does not cut and cover, 
but turns a nice, even furrow, and 
turns all the trash under good. Disc, 
harrow and cross herrow until you 
get the ground fine and smooth. Then 
we are ready for the planter. 

I like to plant about the 10th of 
May, but anytime from the 25th of 
April to the 15th of May is a very 
good time. See that your seed is good, 
the grains sound and plump. Set 
your planter so it will cover the grain 
about one and a half inches or two 
inches. I do not like to plant deeper 
than two inches. After planting, be 
gin harrowing, and harrow after each 
rain if you can; this breaks the crust 
that may form after a hard rain. 
Harrow as often as you can until the 
corn gets large enough to plow. Use 
a small shovel cultivator; plow deep 
and close to the corn. Uncover the 
corn that is submerged with dirt— 
the blades—as this will cause the 
corn stalks to be crooked and will 
never do any good. 

The second plowing it is best to 
plow deep and not quite so close as 
the first, and the thira more shallow 
and a little further from the corn, and 
so on, plowing shallower and farther 
away from the corn each time so you 
will not tear the corn roots off and 
have them hanging to your plow. I 
always like to leave the ground level 
and smooth at the last plowing. This 
leaves the ground in good shape for 
sowing other crops, and the ground 
does not dry out so readily. If one 
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attends their crop in this way, they | 


weeds. 
Subscribe for Successful Farming, | 
as there is lots of useful information | 
in it. If you want to be a successful 
farmer, take this paper; it will help 
you to plan, and how to take care of 
your place. 
- ok * + * 
THE WEALTH OF ECONOMY. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By IF. H. Sweet, Waynesboro, Va.) 
Science protests against every sort 
of waste. She has taught men to 
utilize the chemicals in the smoke 
that issues from the chimneys of re- 
duction works, and has put a value on 
the soot that lines the inside of chim- 
neys, and on the slag and cinders from 
the furnace. She has discovered a 
use for the hair, horns, hoofs, blood, 
indeed, for every part of a slaughtered 
ox; a use, of utility or beauty, for 
every species of fungus, for the sweep- 
ings of cotton and floss mills, for the 
outside wrappers of cotton bales, for 
field weeds, thistles, and grass, for 
the stalks of reeds and canes, saw- 
dust and fine shavings, moss and 
furze, and even the odors exhaled 
from certain processes of manufac- 
ture. Modern ingenuity has enabled 
men to convert old written parchment 


into fine kid gloves; to transform 
fish seales into brooches and brace- 
lets, and even to use the blood of 


bugs for a dye in place of the co- 
chineal insect. It has enabled men 
to convert rotten potatoes and damag- 
ed grain into starch; to use mahog- 
any dust for smoking fish, and box 
dust for cleaning jewelry; to convert 
the waste liquors of soap and stearin 
candles into glycerine; to .utilize the 
charred husks of the grape and the 
residue of the wine press, in making 
blacks for the choice inks used in 
copper plate printing, and to convert 
the sediment of wine casks into cream 
of tartar; to use sandalwood for fill- 
ing sachets, and to transform’ horse-| 
shoe nails into the finest gun barrels. | 
It is said that, such is the economy 
of the French, who are consumate 
masters of this art, nothing is ever 
thrown away or lost in their metro- 
polis. The fallen leaves of the Palais 
Royal Gardens, in Paris, are sold for 
many thousand francs, for manure. 
Of the dead leaves of the Tuilleries 
Gardens, which are highly prized by 
horticulturalists, because many of 


‘them are from plane-trees, that form 


a valuable covering for seed plots, 
from eight to one hundred cart loads 
are sold annually. The leaves of the 
Luxembourg Gardens are carefully 
saved, to be used in winter for cover- 
ing tropical plants. 

Nature knows no waste; she is the 
wondrous metamorphosis going on at 
every moment throughout the uni- 
verse, there is change (as from force 
to heat, and from heat to force), but 
never a particle of loss. The ascend- 
ing smoke returns to the earth in re- 
freshing showers, and _ the noxious 
carbon exhaled by every human body 
ministers to the life and _ vigor of 
plants. 

a * * * * 
MY EXPERIENCE. 
To Successful Farming: 

I have been a farmer, or have had 
the management of a farm all my life, | 
Iam now nearly seventy years old. I 
will write you a short letter, giving 
you my observations. 

I have a farm in the Miami Valley, | 
Ohio. Up to within ten years ago I| 
Practiced farming the same as od 
farmers. but I came to the conclusion 


| farm, 


: that some of the old ways were wrong | those that are guaranteed to be clean, 
will never be bothered with burs and/| and hurtful to the fertility of the soil.|or by examining them carefully be- 


I had small fields and rail fences. I fore planting. 


would sow clover and timothy and 
would pasture the fields all they 
would stand. I concluded that tramp- 
ing the soil and eating all the growth 
cff the fields was a wrong method. I 
had all the fences taken out of the 
save the outside ones. I had 
a permanent pasture, well set in a 
mixed grass, adjacent and in connec- 
tion with what woodland I had, all 
fences made of woven wire, the divis- 
ions of fields were made of a strip 
cf blue grass. I have not allowed an 
animal upon the cultivated part of the 
farm for at least ten years, except 
horses in working the farm. 

I have found that the soil has in- 
creased in productive strength at 
least 50 per cent, and the cultivating 
has been made easier by at least 50 
per cent. As we have no clods to 
mash, the soil becomes tillable soon 
after a rain, and by not having clods 
it will hold moisture longer in a 
drought. 

[f you find this worthy, I shall con- 
tribute other thoughts for your very 
valuable paper. 

Levi Risinger. 

Sorrento, Fla. 

oa x * * * 


Successful Farming should be in the 
home of every farmer in the land. 
1 am very much pleased with it.—H. 
B. Mudge, Oil City, Pa. 


: e+ Ss 
UNCLEAN SEEDS AND WEEDS. 


To Successful Farming: 


There is too much_ recklessness 
shown by some farmers in buying 
seeds, especially foreign or imported 
seeds. The farmer has a great deal 
to do with the distribution of weeds, 
and the importation of foreign seed 
has brought about an enormous weed 
growth in our gardens and fields. 

Russian flaxseed for instance is re- 
sponsible for the introduction of the 
Russian thistle, which first appeared 
on a single farm, but statistics show 
that they now cover between 35,000 
and 40,000 acres of fertile land in the 
United States. Alfalfa, beets, turnips 
and a lot of other imported products 


of the foreign countries are the cause! much better. 
7 


for potent contamination of weeds on 
our farms and gardens. 

The farmer should avoid buying im- 
mature seeds and adopt a rule of using 


| 





Until this is done we 
must expect to have new pernicious 
weeds constantly appearing among our 


crops. 
J. E. Sheffer. 

Okete Pa. 

* * . + + 


BEST WAY .OR RAISING POTA- 
TOES. 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Mrs. Harry Clubb, Pleasant- 
ville, Ky.) 

Our way of raising potatoes may be 
new and a help to someone. 

First the ground is plowed deep; 
then harrowed and layed off in rows 
three feet apart. The potato eyes are 
planted in hills one and one-half feet 
apart and just covered with earth, and 
over this is put from ten to twelve 
inches of straw. Then the cultivation 
is done and you can sit and rest until 
they are ready to eat, which will be 
about the same time it takes them to 
mature in the ground. The straw de- 
composing makes sufficient heat to 
start them growing and holds suf- 
ficient moisture to mature them in 
dryest weather. 

It is a pleasure to gather potatoes 
planted in this way. Just rake back 
the straw and there they are ready to 
pick up. 

Gardeners here are later in planting 
than for years, on account of wet, cold 
weather. Nearly everyone who 
planted potatoes in the old -way are 
complaining of them rotting, and some 
have replanted, while those in straw 
are doing well. 

You can pull straw away and make 
cantaloup and cucumber hills between 
the rows. One working after planting 
is sufficient. The vines run on the 
straw, and the straw keeps down 
weeds and acts as a mulch. 

- cs 7 * * 

With all cultiivated crops, nothing 
pays so well as thorough preparation 
of the soil before planting. One im- 
portant item in preparing the soil is 
a good tilth before planting. Right 
here is where good plowing counts. 
Do not cut and cover, or allow a skip 
in plowing. A deeply stirred soil is 
not only richer, but retains moisture 


* * 7. = 

Successful Farming is the best farm 
paper I have ever examined.—Claud 
J. Styer, South Warsaw, Ohio. 





...GINSENG... 


MOST PROFITABLE CROP KNOWN. 


A profit of $25,000 can be realized from one acre in five years. 


Our Stock is guaranteed 
Pure American Ginseng. 


Seed and Plants For Sale. 


Orders now booked for fall delivery. 
Send stamp for book telling all about it. 


SANDRIDGE GINSENG GARDENS, 


R. L. SANDRIDGE, Gen’! Mgr. 
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WIRE FENCE TELEPHONES. 


(Continued from Front page.) 
would not only add to the effectiveness 
of the entire service and occupy a 
field that the telegraph does not in- 
vade, but would have the effect of 
building more telephone lines, and it 
would be a matter of only a_ short 
time until every up-to-date farmer 
would have a telephone in his home. 

In time it means that telephone 
charges will be reduced, because of 
the extra use of the telephone, aside 
from the aid such a plan would give 
to the mail service. The commercial 
and social facilities of the country 
would be enhanced. 

Indiana has probably taken the lead 
of other states in their rural telephone 
lines. In many instances, barb-wire 
fences have been insulated and used 
as telephone lines. Professor Alex- 
ander Bell says that the first message 
he ever sent went part of the wayover 
a fence. He further says’. that the 
barb-wire should work as well as any 
other medium for the transmission of 
sound, and that woven wire fences 
would work even better than the sin- 
gle barb-wire, if care were taken to 
properly insulate them and not let 
them reach the ground. In his opinion 
the government experiment in rural 
mail special telephone delivery, the 
barb-wire fence telephone is sure to 
play a great part in the western and 
prairie states. 

. aa . = + 


GROWING TURNIPS. 


One of the prime_ essentials in 
growing a root crop of any kind is 
to have a good seed bed. The land 
should be rich in potash and lime, 
with large quantities of available ni- 
“rogen. This holds good with all root 


crops, with possibly the exception of| 
Cultivation should | 
No furrow} 


the sugar beet. 
begin with the plowing. 
should be thrown over flat. 

In sowing the turnip seed, aim todo 
so before the ground gets too dry. It 
is a mistake to sow turnips the last of 
all crops, but rather sow them early, 
and as a result you will find yourself 
thinning them, while your neighbor is 
waiting for his to grow. 

Remember that there is such a 
thing as a matured crop of turnips. 
Force the growth by cultivation and 


thereby avoid attacks of lice and 
woody roots. 

Land that is set aside for the tur- 
nip field should be _ cultivated fre- 
quently before planting, so as to con- 
serve moisture and give the seed 
quick germination and the growing 
plant plenty of moisture. We have 
raised many crops of _ turnips for 


stock, and have carried out the fol- 


lowing plan: Sow the seed in drills 
thirty inches apart on good, fertile 
soil, using two pounds of seed per 


acre, covering to a depth of one inch. 

Where fertilizers are applied, they 
should be well worked into the soil. 
Cover the seed with a spring-toothed 
harrow turned wrong side up. This 
will spread the seeds in the row and 
permit of thinning later. Harrow a 
couple of times before the plants are 
up, always harrowing in the direction 
of the row and not across; then roll 
hard. On heavy land, rolling should 
not be done. We do not advocate 
sowing turnip seed broadcast. Culti- 
vate thoroughly to save the moisture. 
When plants have the third leaf they. 
are ready to be thinned. Do this with 
a sharp hoe; avoid injuring roots; 
thin so that the plants will be four- 
teen inches apart. 
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WHITE CCRN COMPARED WITH 
COLORED CORN. 

There has been considerable dis- 
cussion for many years among cornu 
growers as to which gave the heavier 
yields—white or colored varieties. 
In “The Year Book” of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1900, it says: 

“From the results of hundreds of 
tests at experiment stations in all 
parts of the country, it appears that 
heavier yields can be secured from 
white than from colored varieties. 
In 1,262 comparative tests with 499 
varieties, the average yield of 217 
white varieties has been 2.5 bushels 
in excess of the average of 273 color- 
ed varieties grown in the same tests. 
At only one of the stations, from 
which such tests have been reported, 
have colored varieties given the heav- 
ier yield.” 

The Funk Bros., the greatest corn 
growers in the world, report that they 





HOME AT THE FARM. 


| 
| Written by a lawyer who, after 
some years in the profession, returns 
to the farm. 

Reube, yer farm-life suits me bes’, 
Free as birds are from the nes’, 
Singin’, laughin’, workin’ good, 
Like a person allu’s shud; 

Plowin’ in the field till noon, 
Dinner-bell can’t ring too soon, 
Take yer share of all the res’, 
Reube, yer farm-life suits me bes’. 


|Reube, yer farm-life suits me bes’, 

| Best on earth fer grub, I guess, 

| Apples, peaches, pork and beans, 
Early taters, lots o’ greens, 

All e’r growed out on the farm 
When the weather’s good and warm, 
Feel no call to change address, 
Reube, yer farm-life suits me bes’. 








Summer or winter day or night, 
The woods are ever a new delight. 
—Stoddard. 





have found the white corn, of the pro- 
per variety, to- be the best yielder, 
and many other corn growers give 
similar reports of their experience. 


* * * * > 
PROF. HENRY ON ALFALFA. 
Alfalfa is a (great help to the dairy- 
/man, says W.°A. Henry, of Wisconsin 


| Experiment Station. The finer parts 
| of good alfalfa hay are just as rich in 
| protein as is wheat bran. Farmers in 
several parts of our country are grad- 
ually coming to learn that when they 
are in need of protein for their cattle. 
lit is a good deal cheaper to raise al- 
|falfa and cure it into good hay than 
to patronize the millers in the pur- 
ichase of bran. Bran is an: excellent 
feeder for dairy cows, but we must not 
depend upon it entirely lest the prices 
|of it soar far above our abilities to 
|purchase. The alfalfa plant is indeed 
ia blessed one on any farm that will 
grow it. Let everyone study this agri- 
|cultural marvel in order that it may 
bless his lands and his live stock and 
|help replenish his pocketbook if the 
plant can be grown. 
+ + « * * 
T am much pleased with Successful 


Farming. Please send back numbers. 
—Wm. Lovejoy, Birmingham, Ala. 


Reube, yer fatm-life suits me _ bes’, 
Allu’s has and will I guess, 

|'Harsh words here are never spoken, 
Septin’ when some mulc is broken, 
Or they all begin their kickin’, 
Thea they get an awful lickin’; 
Many comforts mount up still 

Like the biggest grassy hill 

N’ make the farmer’s life progress, 
Reube, yer farm-life suits me bes’. 


Reube, yer farm-life suits me bes’, 
Greatest place that God can bless 
Better’n Iowa er any place 
Ter see a sympathizing face; 
Gimme nothin’ better’n this 
Cause it’s sweetest kind o’ bliss, 
Often think -’twas thru God’s grace 
Mother reared me at the place 
Can’t be beat, I mus’ confess 
Reube, yer farm-life suits me bes’. 
—L. W. Greathouse. 


* * * * * 


Producing is but half of the farmer’s 
business; selling is the other half, and 


it is at least of equal importance. A 
farmer may produce the best and 
most salable products, and yet if he 
fails to sell well, it will lessen mater- 
ially his income. To a certain extent 
a farmer, to succeed, must be a g 

salesman and know how to sell every 





product to the best advantage. 
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Breeding stock should have the ca- 








Special contributions by Sarmers 
and stockmen welcomed . *. e% 





pacity to produce strength and vigor, 
and any fashion or custom which 
jeads in an opposite direction is 


fraught with danger to those who fol- 
low it. 
* * * . * 

A horse that is to be used for driv- 
ing or riding should carry no more ex- 
tra flesh than is essential to plump 
muscles and strength, and it shou'd 
have sufficient exercise every day to 
harden its muscles and give it good 
wind. 

os * a * + 

Many of the hog breeders and rais- 
ers think that the problem before 
them, is to turn the hog into an ani- 
mated lard can, and in doing this they 
lose sight of the fact that a hog should 
have vitality and strength of frame- 
work if he is to be a healthy, strong | 
and active animal. . 


GOOD MUTTON SHEEP. 


The sheep man who expects to raise 
good mutton sheep—the thick-fleshed, 
broad-backed kind—must have the 
right kind of a ram, for in sheep, as 
in all other kinds of domestic animals, 
like produces like. 

To produce lambs that have thick 
flesh and broad backs, a ram with 
those qualities must be selected. The 
get of the ram will partake of the form 
and qualities of the sire, more than 
any other animal will after its sire. 
lf the ram has a round and smooth 
form, with a back that is well covered 
with flesh when he is thin, it is an 
indication of good form, and his lambs 
will inherit that good form, will breed 
well and be thicked-flesh. 

In selecting a ram, the one that 
shows a sharp backbone as soon as 
he begins to get thin, should be avoid- 
ed, for his lambs will be poor feeders 
and will not. show that broad back, 
so necessary in good selling sheep— 
sheep that all the buyers will want, 
and will bid against each other and 
will run the price to the highest point, 
in order to secure them. 

In selecting lambs for feeding, it 
imust be remembered that lambs that 











A CONTE 


In breeding horses to improve, never | 


breed in and in. Never breed to a 
half-bred stallion. Unhealthy or un- 
sound animals should never be bred. 
All tempered animals should never be 
used. Large stallions and small mares 
should never be mated to breed. Do 
not breed from mares or horses which, 
having been bred, produce bad colts. 
7 * ~ * « 


In the management of the breeding 
boar, it is usually best to keep him in 
a lot by himself. He should have a 
good shelter from sun and _ storm, 
With good feeding quarters, and a lot 
where he can take exercise. The sow 
should be turned in with him, per- 
mitting of but one service,and then 
the sow should be turned out. By this 
plan it will be much easier to keep 
him quiet and under control. 

* - « * * 


I am very much pleased with Suc- 
cessful Farming, and know I will be 


benefited by its careful selected 
Plans on farming.—W. E. Bachelor, 
Dale, Ohio. 





NTED FAMILY. 





are born with good backs, thick- 
fleshed, will retain that form to the 
end, and that such lambs will be a de- 
light to the eye when fat, and will 
make the best kind of mutton. The 
profits of the feeder will depend very 
much upon the kind of lambs and 
sheep which he selects for feeding, 
for there are scrub feeders among 
sheep as well as among cattle. The 
sheep breeder cannot afford to raise 
only the good kind, and whatever 
breed he selects—whether for mutton 
or wool, or for both—he should have 
the best, and raise the best of the 
breed that he selects. 
* ~ * om * 


FEEDING COLTS ON COW’S MILK. 

A subscriver from Clarinda, Iowa, 
asks if cow’s milk is a good ration to 
add to the colt’s diet before weaning, 


and also wishes to know if it is a good | 


feed for the colt? 

In using cow’s milk for feeding the 
young colt before weaning, it is best 
to dilute it at the outset by adding two 
| parts of water to one of milk, and to 


»arated milk. 


this should be added a little sugar. 
Gradually change the proportions for 
a month until no water at all is ad- 
ded. 


There are many critics on the ques- 
tion of using cow’s milk for colts, 
either before or after weaning, but 
the weight of opinion at the present 
time is in favor of cow’s milk as a 
food. We find that the great breeding 
stallion and sire, George Wilkes, was 
raised on cow’s milk. 

The cream is of little value to the 
growing colt, in fact, had better not 
be used; skimmilk is _ preferable. 
Smith,Howell&Lamb, extensive horse 
breeders of Syracuse, N. Y., practice 
the separating of cream and giving 
the milk, still warm from the cow, io 
their colts. In a recent colt feeding 
experiment at the Iowa station, it was 
found that ten pounds of separated 
milk had about the same feeding value 
as one pound of the best grain mix- 
ture, and considering the fact that the 
first period covered two of our sever- 
est winter months (January and Feb- 
ruary,) and the second occupied a 
time of milder temperature, it is prob- 
able that the milk had even higher 
feeding value than the results indi- 
cated in this case. 

The results of utilizing separated 
milk for feeding colts may be regard- 


ed as highly satisfactory. Those who 


have had experience in the care of 
imported stock of this age soon after 
reaching this country, after the hard- 
ships incident to a rough sea voy- 
ags and the changes met in passing 
from one continent to another, are 


‘aware how difficult it is to make a 
|satisfactory improvement upon these 


conditions. In this case every animal 


‘responded promptly and made unin- 


terrupted progress. That the satisfac- 
tory results obtained were to a con- 


| siderable degree due to the milk fed 


during the winter, is not unlikely. 
The objections raised to feeding 
cow’s milk have been chiefly due to 
feeding the cream. In the Iowa test 
a change was made from the whole 
milk to the separated milk, and it 
is to be noted that the amount had to 
be reduced for a day or two to prevent 
scouring, a precautfon that should 
always .be taken in the use of sep- 


° \ 
* * * * * 


THE BALKY HORSE. 


Our attention was calked the other 
day to a not uncommon sight. A horse 


|in a team was refusing to pull a heavy 


| due to false treatment. 


wagon loaded with produce on the 
streets of a city. As usual, a curious 
crowd were gathered about the team, 
and many suggestions were made to 
the driver on how to start the horse. 
The driver, who had less sense than 
the horse, was applying the cruel lash 
with little effect, as far as moving 
the horse was concerned. The more 
he whipped the more stubborn the 
horse became. 

Finally the owner of the animal ar- 
rived and took charge of the team. 
He began to speak kinly to the balky 
animal, permitting him to stand for a 
few moments, then turning the team 
to the right so as to get them in mo- 
tion before they felt the pressure of 
the load behind them. The result 
was that they went ahead all right 
and pulled the load out of sight. 

We know that a balky horse is most 
perplexing, but in nine times out of 
ten, the cause of the stubbornness is 
It very often 
happens that a high spirited horse, 
upon hearing the voice of his driver, 


| will jump in his harness, not moving 
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the load, but instead, receiving a jerk 
on his shoulders, throwing him back- 
ward, at the same time stopping the 
other horse. The driver thinking 
something is going to happen urges 
the horses on, and the lively one plun- 
ges ahead again before the quiet one 
begins to pull, and is again thrown 
backward. The quiet horse being per- 
plexed will stand still. Right here is 
likely to come in the stupidity of the 
driver, who begins to shout and whip, 
which only makes matters worse, and 
obstinacy is increased. 

When a horse refuses to pull, we 
have found but one course to pursue 
in our experience, and that is to ex- 
ercise kindness. It is usually with 
a colt, that this trouble starts, or with 
badly broken horses. In correcting 
balky horses, we have often left them 
alone for ten or fifteen minutes, then 
turning them to the right or left got 


them into motion, and at the same 
time without letting them feel the 
load back of them. After starting 


we drove them for a few rods and then 
stopped the team before the balky 
horse stopped of his own accord, then 
spoke to him kindly and started again. 

Where an effort is to be made in 
correcting a balky horse, a good meth- 
od that we have employed was to 
hitch him in with a quiet horse and 
onto an empty wagon. We shortened 
the traces of the quiet horse so as to 


cause him to pull the load at first 
starting. After a time, hitch the hors- 
es both equally long and drive up 
some hill, increasing the weight of 
the load. Remember that kindness 
and good judgment, if properly ap- 


plied, is sure to put the balky horse 
trouble out of business. 


° * . * * * 
A CASE OF PROLONGED USEFUL- 
NESS. 


The Shorthorn breed has for a long 
time held an important place among 
the Iowa breeders, and their general 
purpose qualities have been repeated- 


ly shown by the Shorthorn breeders. | 
Great records have been made by the! 


Shorthorns along beef and milk pro- 
duction lines, and many laurels won 
wherever they have been exhibited. 

Another feather has been added to 
the “cap of triumph” by the record 
made by a Shorthorn cow twenty years 
old that has given birth to a bull calf, 
“Tom Moore.” This remarkable cow 
is “Glorie de Dijou,” Vol. 33, p. 918, 
owned by the well known Shorthorn 
breeders. Summers Bros., of Malvern, 
Iowa. “Glorie de DiJou” was bred by 
Bailey and Cadoux, Anita, Iowa. Sep- 
tember 10, 1883. Thus will be seen 
that she has passed through twenty 
winters. 

At present she is receiving a ration 
of bran and corn twice daily, together 
with pasture feed. During the past 
winter she was not stabled, which ac- 
counts for the roughnes of hair. Her 
milk flow is more than her calf can 
use. .The owners expect that by care- 
ful feeding, she can be made to raise 
another calf for them next season. 

Glorie de Dijou is by Pontiac 36503 
and out of “Red Rose (Vol. 28, p. 
12891), she by Baron Lisgar 11190, 
and tracing to the imported “White 
Rose” by Publicola 1348. 

It will at once be seen that her an- 
cestry were of excellent strains, and 
emphasizes that “blood will tell.” 

“Tom Moore” is by Dominick 159960 


I am taking two other farm papers, 
but am glad I subscribed for Suc- 
cessful Farming.—Julius Peterson, 


DRIED BLOOD FOR SCOURS. 

The Kansas Experiment Station has 
made some careful experiments in ref- 
erence to the use of dried blood in 
curing scours (diarrhea) in young 
calves, which points out its value for 
this trouble. In speaking of the use 
of this product, it says: 

“Dried blood is not only good for 
weak calves, but for calves subject to 
scours. With seventy head of young 
calves under experiment at the Kan- 
sas station during the past year, there 
has not been a case of scours that 
dried bleod has failed to check. It 
has also been found to be an excellent 
food in balancing the skimmilk ration, 
and is being used quite extensively in 
feeds for other live stock on the farm.” 

7 * 7. * * 
PURE BRED STOCK. 

In selecting the bull that you are 
zoing to use this year—and the time is 
near at hand when you must make this 
selection—there are two things which 
must always be kept in view—individ- 
ual excellence that is true to the breed 
type: and purity of breeding. No one 
should be carried away by one of these 








Charles City, Iowa. 
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for breeding purposes, because he 
would quite likely be reproduced in his 
or her offspring. 

Heving ascertained that the animal 
is well bred, comes from a long line 
of good ancestors, then he should be 
critically examined upon all the points 
that are necessary to make a good in- 
dividual animal, and if he has them, 
then secure him, for he will be cheap 
at most any price; he will be a safe 
animal to use for breeding purposes, 
for his type is fixed and his charac- 
teristics will be reproduced in his get. 

The second point is of more import- 
ance than the first. While a pedigreed 
animal should not be selected unless 
it is a good individual animal, it is 
never safe, and should never be done, 
‘o select an animal because he is a 
good individual, has good points, is 
true to type, but cannot trace back to 
any good ancestors—has no pedigree. 

While the pedigreed scrub might, 
and most assuredly would. reproduce 
‘n his get some of the good blood of his 
ancestors—breed back—the good indi- 








“GLORIE DE DIJOU” AND HER CALF “TOM MOORE.” 





points and lose sight of the other. 

Only a few years ago, the cattle 
breeders, especially the Shorthorn 
breeders had the pedigree craze and 
bought animals on the pedigree with- 
out any attention being paid to the 
merits of the individual, just as if 
every pedigreed animal in every breed 
is a good one. Everybody who has 
given any attention to the matter 
knows full well that there are scrubs 
which will be produced from the best 
purebred sires and dams, and a pure- 
bred scrub or cull is the worst kind of 
a scrub. As long as culls and’scrubs 
will be bred from the best of pure- 
bred stock, it is evident that it is not 
enough that the animal have a long 
pedigree. 

A good, long pedigree tracing back 
through good families is valuable in an 
animal and shows that his ancestors 
have been well bred, have descended 
from good stock, and have had good 


blood in their veins. This does not 
necessarily show, however, that the in- 
dividual under consideration is a good 
individual; it raises the presumption 





that he is, but still he might be a scrub 
individually, and never should be used 


vidual scrub will breed back, too, and 
as all of his progenitors were scrubs, 
the more he went back, the worse it 
would be. The more the get of the 
pedigreed scrub runs back to ancs- 
tors, the better it would be for the 
stock; the more the get of the un- 
peé.igreed animal runs back, the more 
likely they are to be scrubs, because 
there is nothing but scrubs behind 
them. 

So between the two, a scrub pedi- 
greed animal is a safer breeder than 
the good:animal -without pedigreed 
stock behind him. But the stockmaD 
and farmer does not have to choose 
between these two. He must have @ 
pedigreed animal, and he can select & 
good individual animal and when the 
two are combined, then good results 
will follow the use of such an animal. 

So we warn our readers against the 
pedigreed scrub on the one hand, and 
the good individual scrub on the other. 


* * * 7 al 


Your paper is chuck full of prac 
tical information along the line of a& 
riculture—Jas. Pearson, Elizabeth- 
town, N. Y. 
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being carried on by the Experiment Stations °* 
Fadia dAddRd AAA 
FARMERS BULLETINS. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 165 on “Silk 
Worm Culture” has just been issued. 
A treatise is given on the culture of 
silk-worms in the productio2 of com- 
mercial silk. The larvae of the silk 
worm, Bombyx mori, are hatched in 
incubators. They are fed upon the 
leaves of the white mulberry. Silk is 
obtained from the cocoous in which 
the larvae pass to the adult state. 
The bulletin is profusely illustrated. 

Bulletin 166 treats of “Cheese Mak- 
ing,” and is a compilation of data ob- 
tained from expert cheese makers in 





Devoted to a monthly review of the work + 


various states. Explicit directions 
are given on making high-grade 
cheese. 


The Farmers’ Bulletins may be ob- 
tained by writing to Division of Pub- 
lications, Department of Agriculture, 
Wasi..:glon, D. C. 

* * * * o 


SPRAYING POTATOES. 


“Shall Potato Growers Spray?” This 
is the question asked by Bulletin No. 
221 of the Station at Geneva; and 
the figures given in the bulletin go 
far toward answering the query with 
a very strong affirmative. In seasons 
when blight and rot are very destruc- 
tive, as they were in 1902 in nearly 
all parts of the state, there can be no 
question as to the profitableness of 
the use of Bordeaux mixture. The re- 
sults at Geneva showed this very 
plainly; for spraying seven times, at 
an expense of about $10 per acre, 
gave an increased yield of 123% 
bushels of potatoes, and three spray- 


But growers generally think they 
cannot afford to pay the premium for 
disease insurance, through spraying 
since rot and blight do not come, de- 
structively, very often. The results 
et the test on Long Island, though, 
indicate that even in sections seem- 
ingly free from -disease, the spraying 
does more than enough good to repay 
its cost. Both early and late blight 
were absent from the experimental 
area near Riverhead, Long Island, yet 
here spraying seven times gave a gain 
of 45 bushels per acre, and spraying 
three times a gain of 72.3 bushels. 

*~ +. 7 * * 


PASTURE FOR HOGS. 


Press Bulletin No. 122 from the 
Kansas Experiment Station tells of an 
interesting experiment in  pasturing 
hogs on rape and alfalfa. The experi- 
ment was begun July 25th, and con- 
cluded October 31, 1902. During this 
period the station realized $11.90 per 
acre from rape pasture and $24.10 from 
alfalfa pasture in 98 days. Thirty 
Shoats averaging 52 pounds in weight 
were divided into three lots of ten 
each. Lot one was fed on a grain 
mixture of shorts, one-half corn, one- 
fourth Kafir cornmeal, and one-fourth 
ma dry lot. The other two lots 
were fed the same grain ration, but 
one received rape pasture and the 
other alfalfa pasture in addition. 

The gains of the threelots were very 
hearly equal. Each lot was given 
what grain the hog could eat up clean 
and each had access to water and 
ashes. Dry lot consumed 557 pounds, 
or 70 pounds for every 100 pounds of 
gain, more grain than the pasture lots. 





The lot on rape required one acre of| paring the land stiff soils covered with 
pasture, while the alfalfa lot used a! vegetation on other than legumes 
trifle less than one-half acre. should be plowed in the fall, in order 
The cost of preparing the seed bed! to expose the soil action of frosts and 
and seeding the rape was $1.80 per| afford time for decay of grass and 
acre. It was seeded in the feed lots|;weeds turned under. Deep and 
on soil that would otherwise have re-| thorough preparation of the soil is 
mained idle. The shoats on pasture| emphasized. 
enjoyed their diet. Those in the dry! South Carolina farmers will expend 
lot seemed to be hankering after some: | this year about five million dollars 
thing green, and their appetites seem-! for commercial fertilizers, a large per 
ed unsatisfied without some kind of! cent of which will be wasted by ap- 


Station, Clemson 


roughness. The hogs were sold at 6 
cents per pound. 
The experiment emphasizes the su- 


| plying it to improperly prepared soil. 
| Small quantities should be applied in 
|drills and heavy applications should 


perior value of alfalfa pasture. Where! be made broadcast over the open fur- 


alfalfa is not available, or where a 
variety is wanted, or it is desired to 


| Tow. 
The: bulletin recommends the prac- 


utilize otherwise waste lanti, Dwarf tice of planting open beds. The beds 


Essex rape should be sown. It is 
pointed out that succulents and va- 
riety will make healthier hogs and re- 
turn increased profits. 

* + 7 ~ * 


THE TOMATO INDUSTRY OF THE 
ARKANSAS VALLEY. 


The Colorado Experiment Station has | 


just issued a bulletin on the above sub- 
ject, treating of the methods in the 


growing of tomatoes in the Arkansas | 


Valley for canning purposes. 
A series of experiments were tried 


at the station during the past two) 


years on the best methods to employ in 
raising tomatoes commercially in the 
Arkansas Valley. It was found that 
stocky plants, vigorous and growing 
well, were better than simply early 
plants. A good tomato plant at time 


of setting in the field, is one which is | 
stocky enough to hold the weight of | 
itself, together with a considerable | 
A tall, weak plaxt is | 


amount of dirt. 
not worth setting. 

A large number of varieties were 
tested, and the station recommends 
the varieties that are adapted to the 
localities in which they have proved 
to be a sucess. 

Vines should be sufficiently close to 
shade the ground during a portion of 
July and August. Plants should be set 
not less than four feet each way. The 
tomato does not require an abundance 
of water, but it requires a constant 
and uniform supply. The most water 
should be applied when the fruit is 
forming and when the vines are in 
bloom. 

Cultivation should be thorough. Seed 
of known quality should be used, and 
care exercised in the proper selection 
of varieties. Plants must be started 
early to give them age, strength and 
good root system. All plants should 
be thrifty and set in an open field as 
early as the frost will permit. 

Sandy or loamy soil is preferable, al- 
though any virgin soil or alfalfa sod 
give good results. Do not give too 
much water before the blooming period 
is well started. The tomato was found 
to be a valuable crop to subdue alfalfa 
for succeeding crops. ; 

aa = * * * 


Successful Farming is filled with 
valuable hints on farming. I highly 
recommend it to all—G. W. Bower, 
Layton, Ark. 

. - * o * 


COTTON CULTURE. 

Bulletin No. 75, by Prof. J. S. New- 
man, Agriculturist, S. C., Experiment 
College, S. C., on 
“Cotton Culture,” has just been issued. 
This bulletin contains some excellent 
sugestions on the most approved 
methods employed in growing the cot: 
ton plant successfuly and economic: 
ally. 

The writer points out, that in pre 


'should be well drained and fertilizers 
‘applied and listed upon some eight or 
ten days before the seed is deposited, 
‘in order that the base of the bed may 
become firm before the seed is depos- 
| ited. 

The two purposes to be kept con- 
'stntly in view in cultivating, is to 
avoid the mutilation of the roots of 
the plant and the keeping of the sur- 
face constantly mulched with loose 
soil. 

The five mistakes commonly made 
in the cultivation of cotton are point- 
ed out, and are as follows: Poor 
preparation of soil; failure to rotate 
to supply humus; leaving plants too 
thick; deep cultivation with narrow 
|plows; laying by of crop too early. 
Our readers who are raising cotton 
should write for this bulletin. 

} * * * ” * 


RICE CULTURE. 


One of the difficulties that has ¢on- 
fronted the rice growers in the Gulf 
states, is the trouble experienced in 
harvesting the crop. It is found that 
rice planted in April, May and June 
ripen at about the same time, although 
planted at different dates. This is due 
to the centuries of cultivation along 
regular lines, which has definitely 
fixed the period of ripening. 

As the harvesting rates for help in 
the Gulf Belt are high, it has greatly 
increased the expense of harvesting 
the crop since the work has to be done 
in such a short space of time. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., sometime ago 
sent experts to Japan to select seeds 
of early medium and late maturing va- 
rieties which, when acclimated, will, it 
is thought, extend the harvesting sea- 
son. Fifteen varieties have been 
'brought to this country, and good re- 
‘suits are looked for from this axperi- 
ment. 





: . = . * 

Bulletin No. 80 of the West Virginia 
Experiment Station on “Fertilizers, 
Sources and Composition,” by J. H. 
Hite, M. S., contains some interesting 
information on the source and compo- 
sition of potash, phosphoric acid, ni- 
trogen and lime. The bulletin is of 
value to those who are using quanti- 
ties of commercial fertilizers, and 
will be found of value as an addition 
| to the farm library, affording a most 
excellent reference when contemplat- 
ing the use of commercial fertilizers. 





Bulletin No. 29, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
‘ture, Washington, D. C., has just been 


‘issued, on the subject, “The Effect of 


|Black Rot of Turnips.” The treatise 


is a valuable one. 
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A good cow should produce at least 
one pound of butter per day. This is 
not an extraordinary performance for 
an individual, but it can be claimed as 
a good record when all the animals 
in a herd come up to such ‘require- 


ments. 
. * 7 - * 


A cow should never take any more 
exercise than is absolutely necessary 
for her health, because exercise costs 
money, costs feed, costs milk and 
costs butter. A cow that has to scur- 
ry over a large area to get food will 
not begin to give to give as much milk, 
as one which can get it on a small 
area and lie down and chew her cud 
and rest. 

. 7 * * 


It is not so much the amount of 
milk the butter maker wants, as it is 
the quality. A good way of determin- 
ing whether or not the cow is giving 
a profitable amount of milk for butter 
making, is to test by the churn. Keep 
her milk and cream separate and 
churn, and the amount of butter se- 
cured will fully settle the question. 
This is an old-fashioned method that 
can be pursued, but we would sug-| 
gest that in place of this, a pair of 
scales and “Babcock” tester be pur- 
chased and put into frequent use, in| 
testing the dairy cows from time to 
time. 
J - *« 7 + | 
A few years ago there was a fad to| 
make sweet butter from sweet cream, | 
but it was short lived. Good, sweet 
butter can only be made from sour) 
cream, and although everything else) 
may be right, choice butter cannot be| 
made if the cream is allowed to be-| 


come too sour. Butter made from 
cream that is too sour will rapidly 
deteriorate in flavor. The cream 


must be just right to make good but- 
ter. 
. . + « ™ 


One often hears much talk about 
the necessity of keeping all utensils 
about the dairy sweet, and nothing 
about pure air. Then again, one will 





hear much about the necessity of pure 
air in the dairy, and nothing about 
sweet, pure utensils. Either is essen- 
tial, and both are necessary in the} 
well regulated dairy, if a fine product’ 
is to be turned out. 

” * ~ * + 


GARGET IN COWS. 


One of our subscribers in Hinds- 
burg, N. Y., asks for information as to 
the treatment for garget in cows. 

This trouble is due to a congestion | 
of the bag, or part of it, and may run 
into inflammation, caused by the 
blocking of the teat or bruises, or a! 
general congestion of the system. 
When once started it usually recurs 
at each calving, and finally ruins one 
or more quarters of the bag. As a 
rule if cows are kept for milking 
alone, they might as well be fattened 





and sold to the butcher, unless the 
trouble is removed in the beginning. 
When first. noticed, bathe three 


times daily with water, salt and vine- 





gar; bathe for thirty minutes at a 
time. After each bath, apply a coat- 
ing of soda to the bag. Give one 





pound of epsom salts at one dose in 
the beginning of the above treatment. 
. + + * * 


A BAD DAIRY PRACTICE. 


In many sections of the country a 
practice of buying springers and setl- 
ing them as soon as they become dry, 
is in vogue. The practice is a ruin- 
ous one and is a losing proposition 
nine times out of ten. In many cases 
cows purchased in this way are retain- 
ed on the farm for two or three years, 
and oftentimes fed so heavily that they 
are soon ruined and the calves, if 
kept, seldom develop into good cows. 

Several years ago the writer tried 
an experiment in buying a number of 
springers and fresh cows with calves 
by their sides. We vealed the calves, 
milked out the cows and sold them 
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| upon. If just starting a dairy herd, 
‘select your own cows with care, look 
|to individual merits, keep the promis. 
|ing heifers and feed them in the way 
they are to go. 

Another bad practice found in many 
of our best dairy sections, is the keep 
ing of too many cows and the wast. 
ing of a large amount of feed and 
| labor on poor individual cows. If 
many would keep half the number of 
cows and of a better quality, they 
would have more time for the care of 
their stock, details as to feed, and 
calf raising could be looked after with 
greater care. -Only good cows would 
be kept and more net profit would be 
realized. 

x * 7 x - 
DEMAND FOR AMERICAN BUTTER 
FALLING OFF. 

With the best and most cow feed of 
any country in the world, with as good 
cows as are to be found in the world 
(quality of milk—not quantity) with 
as good a climate in which to make 
butter as there is anywhere, yet in 
spite of all these things, we are fast 
losing our foreign trade in dairy prod- 
ucts. 








CONCENTRATION AND APPLICATION. 





when fat to the butcher. Careful data 


was kept of the entire transaction, 
and it was found that less than ten 
per cent of a profit above the cost 
of the cows was obtained after de- 
ducting the cost of feed, loss of calves 
and labor entailed. 

On the other hand, a similar num- 
ber of cows of known breeding, turned 
splendid profits into the dairy fund 
from the sale of their milk products. 
The cows remained to keep up the 
dairy and their calves were retained to 
take the places of the weak cows as 


soon as the scales and the “Bab- 
cock test” showed them to be un- 
profitable. 

There is probably no one factor that 


is doing more to injure the dairy inter- 
ests of many farming sections, than 
the purchase of springers of unknown 
breeding and qualities, withtheideacf 
milking them for a season or two per- 
haps and then turning them off to the 
butcher. Breed up your own dairy 
herd and know what you can depend 





PLL LLL OOOO *™> 


In 1897 we exported 31,345,224 
|pounds of butter, but since that time 
‘our exports of butter have been ge 
‘ting less and less, until 1902 we only 
‘exported 16,002,169 pounds with a val 
|uation of $2,285,609. Dairy products 
were exported in diminishing quanti 
ties during 1902, the value of that year 
‘being only $7,104,770, or $2,298,609 be 
low the figures for 1901. 

* on zg * * 


DAIRY RATIONS. 


(By Professor D. H. Otis, of Kansas.) 

In any ordinary herd, cows will be 
found that vary considerably in thelt 
milk yield. 

It stands to reason that a cow git 
ing ten pounds of milk daily does nd 
;need the same quantity and qu 
\of feed as a cow giving twenty # 
thirty. pounds of milk daily. 
| The following. rations indicate ‘the 
}amount needed daily per head where 
| different amounts of milk are Die 
duced. P 
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bread and hot pancakes. 
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Where cotton-seed meal _ is used, | 
cows should become accustomed to it| 
gradually; allow one-half pound the) 
first day and increase not over one-| 
fourth or one-fifth pound per cow | 
per day. 

Cows Yielding Eleven Pounds of Milk, 
Daily. | 

Alfalfa hay, 10 pounds; wheat straw, | 
10 pounds; ground wheat, 5 pounds. | 

Corn fodder (stover), 20 pounds; | 
ground wheat, 44% pounds; cotton-seed 
meal, 2 pounds. 

Corn fodder, 15 pounds: wheat 
straw, 5 pounds; cotton-seed meal, 2) 
pounds; ground wheat, 4 pounds. 

Sorghum hay, 20 pounds; bran, 3% 
pounds: cotton-seed meal, 2 pounds. 

Prairie hay, 20 pounds; bran, 3 
pounds; cotton-seed meal, 1% pounds. 
Cows Giving Sixteen Pounds of Milk. 

Alfalfa hay or soybeans, 10 pounds; 
millet hay, 8 pounds; ground wheat, 6) 
pounds. 

Alfalfa hay, 8 pounds; millet hay, 13 
pounds; bran, 5 pounds. 

Alfalfa hay, 10 pounds; millet hay, 
§ pounds; ground wheat 6 pounds. 





Sorghum hay, 20 pounds; ground 
wheat 5 pounds; cotton-seed meal, 3 
pounds. 


Prairie hay, 10 pounds; corn fodder 
(stover), 10 pounds; bran 7 pounds; 
oil meal, 2 pounds. 

Cows Giving Twenty-two Pounds of 
Milk. 

Alfalfa )hay, 15 pounds; oat straw, 

$ pounds; Kaffir-corn meal, 8 pounds; 





wheat, 1% pounds. 
Alfalfa hay, 10 pounds; sorghum 
liay, 8 pounds; ground barley, 5) 


pounds; bran, 7 pounds. 

Sorghum hay, 15 pounds; millet hay, 
5 pounds; bran, 7 pounds; cotton-seed 
meal, 3 pounds. 

Corn fodder (stover), 10 pounds; 
cowpea hay, 10 pounds; corn and cob 
meal, 7 pounds; bran, 4 pounds; soy- 
bean meal, 1 pound. 

Prairie hay, 10 pounds; soybean hay, 
10 pounds; ground wheat, 8 pounds; 
oil meal, 1 pound. 

Cows Giving Twenty-seven Pounds of 
Milk. 

Alfalfa hay, 20 pounds; 
wheat, 10 pounds. 

Alfalfa hay, 20 pounds; corn or Kaf- 


ground 





fr-corn meal, 7% pounds; soybean 
meal. 2 pounds. 
Alfalfa, 15 pounds; oat hay, 8 


pounds; ground wheat, 7 pounds; cot- 
ton-seed meal, 3 pounds.. 

Sorghum hay, 10 pounds; prairie 
hay, 10 pounds; ground wheat, 8 
pounds; cotton-seed meal, 2 pounds. 

Millet, 10 pounds; fodder corn, 10 
pounds; corn or Kaffir-corn meal, 4 
Pounds; bran, 5 pounds; oil meal, 3 
pounds. | 

To successfully feed any herd of 
cows it is necessary to study individ- 
uality. The experience of the Kansas 
Agricultural College shows that one 
cow will produce butter-fat at 10 to 
ll cents per pound for feed consumed, 
while another cow by her side will 
charge 24 cents per pound. 
_In order to know what a cow is do- 
Ing, it is necessary to keep a daily rec-' 
ord of her milk yield. 

_From this record a dairyman can 
Merease or decrease the feed ‘in ac- 
cordance with the amount of milk 
wasted on cows that will not make 
adequate. returns for. it. 

Not only must the cow’s ration pos- 
8ess the right quality, but it must be 
appetizing. 

Dry bread’ and cold pancakes: con- 
tain just as’ much nutriment as fresh 


The one will give man the complex- 
‘ 


|furnish a good substitute. 





ion of skim-milk; the other will cause 
im to bloom as the rose of summer. 

In many respects a cow is like man. 
She wants her feed in a _ palatable 
form. 

To obtain this quality it is necessary 
to furnish some succulent feed. For 
this purpose ensilage is undoubtedly 
the best and cheapest where a man 
is fixed for handling it. 

In the absence of ensilage, roots 
We should 
also bear in mind that a mixture of 
feeds is always to be preferred to 
any one single feed. ‘ 

For instance, if a man has both corn 
and Kaffir corn he will find that he 
will get better returns for feed con- 
sumed if he will feed a mixture of the 
two, rather than either one sepa- 
rately. 

Cnsilage or roots with a mixture 
of feeds gives succulence and variety 
much relished by the dairy cow, for 
which she will gladly show her appre- 
ciation at the milk pail. 

This furnishing of succulence and 
variety, causing the cows to eat more, 
brings us very naturally to the next 
division of our subject, namely, the 
quantity of feed. 

We must ever bear in mind that the 
cow is a hard-working animal and 
must be fed accordingly. 

It requires about 60 per cent. of all 
that a cow can eat to maintain her ex- 
istence, and it is from the amount eat- 
en over that needed for the mainte- 
nance that produces the profit. 

« * ” = * 


COTTONSEED MEAL FOR MILK 


COWS. 
A dairyman writes ard asks 
if cottenseed meal is gocd feed 


for cows giving milk. If so, how 
much a day should be fed them, an 
how does the cost of cottonseed meal 
compare with the cost of bran and 
corn, and what is the equivalent of a 
pound of cottonseed meal in corn and 
bran, and what effect does feeding 
cows cottonseed meal have on the bui- 
ter? 

These are very important questions 
to the dairyman, and he should know 
what he is doing when he feeds cot- 
tonseed meal. There is no question 
but what a part ration of cottonseed 


, meal fed to cows will increase the 


flow of milk. 
At the Pennsylvania station, Hunt 





fed six pounds of cottonseed meal a 
day to cows without apparently in- 
juring their health. Prof. Henry 
says five or six pounds a day can be 
fed without injury for a short period, 
and three or four pounds for a long 
period. The following has been shown 
at several stations to be the relative 
feeding values of cottonseed meal and 
bran per ton, and corn per bushel. 


C’t’nseed meal Wheat bran Corn 
per ton per ton per bu. 
$10.26 $6.84 14.3 cts. 

15.39 10.84 ee 
20.52 13.68 28.5 ” 
25.65 17.10 35.9 ” 
28.56 19.04 40.0 ” 
One pound of cottonseed meal 


equals two pounds of corn and cob 
meal, and one and a half pounds of 
wheat bran, as a feed for dairy cows. 

From the above the dairyman can 
easily tell which is the cheapest feed 
for his cows. It is conceded that the 
use of cottonseed as a ration for dairy 
cows, injures the butter. 

At the Texas station, after experi- 
menting: with cottonseed for dairy 
cows, it was concluded that this by- 
product materially raised the melting 
point of butter and lowered its vola- 
tile fatty acids, and that a light colored 
butter of inferior quality results, 
which showed poor flavor and had the 
appearance of being overworked. Still 
others claim that if cottonseed meal 
is fed in reasonable amounts, it will 
produce satisfactory butter, which is 
firmer and will stand shipment better 
in warm climates, than where no cot- 
tonseed meal is fed. 

Here at the Iowa station, opposite 
results were obtained. Prof. Henry 
says: “The preponderance of evi- 
dence at hand shows, however, that 
cottonseed meal hardens butter, gives 
it a-tallowy consistency, and makes 
it deficient in natural color.” 
We believe a little, not to exceed 
two pounds a day, can be fed to dairy 
cows and give good results, but the 
question must be decided by the 
dairyman as,to the cost between it 
and bran. 

+ * * 7 . 


First copy of Successful Farming 
is at hand. I am well pleased with 
it throughout.—W. L. Blizzard, Rug- 
by, Texas. 








5,000 Freezers to he Given Away 


You can have one if you will ask for it 
Ask now, before they are gone, for this Is an honest offer 


Te Is is one of the best freezers made. 
tured by the White Mountain Freezer Co. 
It will freeze enough cream for fifteen people in .seven 
It is thoreughly made and will last many y . it 


better. 
minutes, 
retails for 


* 7 
you went to the store and paid cash. 
hese ireezers uway. 


Tt is manufac- 
There are none 


It is a better freezer than you would get if 
We are aetually giving 
We mecn it. You can have one if you 


t 
will write us aJetter. You ought to be willing to do teat. We will do our part. Write us at once, 


before you forget it, and’tell ux you want a freezer. 
It is 80 ensy that you wil! be surprised; 
Do not doubt, do not delay; but if you want a freezer, wrdte at once. 


turn mail. 
one of these fine freezers, 


We will send you full particulars FR EK by re- 
Be tbe first one in your neighborhood to get 


Address, PEOPLE'S POPULAR MONTHLY, 528 Manhattan Building, DES MOINES, 10WA. - 
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; POULTRY FOR PROFIT § 
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: POULTRY POINTS. 

Disinfectants are cheaper than di- 
sease. 

Keep pure, fresh water always with- 
in reach. 

Fowls in confinement, to do well, 
need a variety of food. 

When chickens have bred disease, 
look out for large lice. 

Crowding induces disease and low- 
ers the vitality of foyls. 

Diseases can be readily transmit- 
ted from parents to offspring. 

To avoid disease, it is better to 
breed away from it. 

In selecting a location for a poultry 
yard, choose a light, sandy soil. 

Manure piles are good for the pro- 
duction of gapes in chickens. 

The falling over of the rooster’s 
comb shows him to be in bad health. 

Fowls having a free range will find 
their own feather making food. 

Do not condemn a breed simply be- 
cause a few fowls do not come up 
to your expectations. 

Meal should be mixed dry and 
crumbly, since it causes illness when 
fed wet. 

The guinea fowl is a great forager 
and destroyes many insects that otli- 
er fowls will not touch. 

Nev@#. grease the hen that is set- 
ting, as grease getting on the she's 
of the eggs will close the pores and 
smother the chickens. 

Young chickens need animal food, 
but they will not thrive well if given 
too large rations of rich food. 

Laying hens must have bread or 
milk; eggs cannot be produced with- 
out nitrogenous material in some 
shape. Keep a supply of bone meal 
or oyster shell convenient. 

* = « - * 
HOW TO HANDLE POULTRY. 
(Written for Suctessful Farming.) 
By Mrs. Hattie C. Bon. 

With gladness and pride at early 
dawn, I go to the hen-house to greet 
and feed my pretty Brown Leghorn 
pets, and how eagerly they watch for 
my coming, with their breakfast of 
whole boiled corn, boiled ’till it bursts 
open. Two gallons is sufficient for 
eighty chickens. It is cooked in an 
eight gallon kettle with enough water 
to cover the corn, adding a handful of 
meat scraps or cracklings. While they 
are eating I clean out their drinking 
vessel, which is an old iron two-gallon | 
kettle; fill it with clear, cold water in | 
summer, warm water in winter, and al- | 
ways add one tablespoonful (level full) 
of brown or red umber, to keep off 
cholera. 

The Brown Leghorn is my favorite 
fowl, although there are several other 
breeds that a person can realize a lar- 
ger profit from, but in the end the 
Leghorn is the most profitable chicken 
to keep year after year for the sale of 
eggs, keeping all but surplus males. 
The Brown Leghorn is the greatest 
layer on earth. As has been proven, 
she will lay 275 eggs in a year for five 
years; but they must be fed for eggs 
and well taken care of. 

I clean my hen-house every Tues- 
day and Friday: fill. a five-foot flat 
trough full of alfalfa leaves or hay 
twice a week, and pour boiling water 
over it and jet-stand covered with a 
wide board an hour; then remove the 
cover, and with delight watch the 
chickens go ‘to eating hay. I give 








eighty hens four gallons of mash, con- 
| sisting of wheat, oats and corn—equal 
parts—with a little salt, soda and sul- 
phur mixed; (half a teaspoonful of 
each) I always keep crushed lime, 
burnt bone or green, ground bone 
and some kind of vegetables in their 
feeding pen. I provide warm quarters 
for them in winter which is very im- 
portant. 

If some of those young lady teachers 
who have broken down their health 
teaching, would buy a flock of fifty 
Brown Leghorn chickens and an incu- 
bator and go to hatching the little 
fluffy quail-like chicks, keeping the pul- 
lets and selling the surplus males in 
the fall, feeding and caring for them 
as I have recommended, and if they 
will subscribe for Successful Farming 
to tell them how to save the pennies 
and spend the dollars, I assure them 
they would soon have health in place 
of aching bodies, roses in their cheeks 
and money in their pocket. 

If roup makes its appearance I pour 
camphorated oil all over their heads, 





I get boxes, each box just large 
enough to set one hen in, I put in 
a sufficient amount of straw to make 
a soft nest, then the eggs and set 
the box upon the shelf, have some 
extra boxes and every week take the 
eggs out of the nest. Take the box in 
which the hens have been setting to 
an open place where there is no 
grass and burn the straw just close 
enough to the box so that the flames 
will penetrate all the little cracks and 
crevices in the box. This destroys all 
the mites and eggs therein. 

When the chickens are hatched I 
give each hen from 10 to 12 chickens, 
Most people give them from 20 to 30, 
but I find that the ordinary hen will 
not raise more than a dozen chickens. 
I also have a separate box for each 
hen and her brood to roost in at 
night. These boxes should be placed 
quite a distance apart to prevent 
fighting among the hens, and so that 
each hen will keep her own brood af 
chickens. The hen should be tied 





near the door of the box for two or 





A PROFITABLE CROP FOR THE FARM. 


and sprinkle crushed copperas under 
the perches after each house-cleaning. 
To remove mites thoroughly spray the 
inside of hen-house and nest boxes 
with warm, strong brine in dry ,weath- 
er; in damp, cool weather use wood 
ashes on floor and nest boxes in place 
of brine. Treat the chickens gently 
and kind, and soon the red-combed, 
brown beauties will come at your 
call. 
7 aa « a7 * 


CHICKEN RAISING ON THE FARM. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By Mrs.Laura Frymire, Clearmont, Mo. 

Chickens and chicken raising are 
a very important part of the work on 
a farm, and if properly attended to, 
will add considerable to the financial 
income of the farm. I have had some 
experience along this line, and as I 
have learned many valuable things 
through this experience, I feel sure 
that I can give new beginners in this 
work some good ideas. Of course we 
will find many difficulties to encounter 
in this work, as well as any other 
money making industry. 

Some people have a great deal of 
trouble with mites when setting hens. 
In order to avoid this I have broad 
shelves made in the hen house. Then 


three days or until she gets accus- 
tomed to roosting in the box, then 
she can be turned loose and will go 
to her own box at night or when it 
rains during the day. 

” 7. - 7 > 


Young chickens drink a great deal 
of-water and we should always keep 
a good supply where they can get & 
drink when they wish it. I have 
coops made of lath to feed the young 
chickens in, so that the old ones can 
not get in and trample on them. 

Just as soon as they get big enough 
to swallow a grain of wheat I begin 
‘giving it to them to eat. It is much 
‘cheaper and they grow more rapidly 
and are healthier than when feeding 
on corn meal altogether. Scraps from 
‘the table make excellent food for 
|fowls in any stage of life. 
| Just as soon'as I get the number of 
\chickens hatched that I want, I sell 
all the old hens (that have not got 
chickens) except enough to lay eg8 
| for the table use as. the old hens are 
|liable to have cholera or some dis- 
| ease in the warm weather. 
|. Some may think this too much 
\trouble and expense, but it is impos 
‘sible to raise chickens without work. 
|As to the expense, one can get 





| 
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boxes around the store at a very rea- 
sonable price. One bunch of shingles 
will cover a great many of these 
boxes and two bunches of lath will 
make two large coops to feed in. In 
following this plan I have raised 360 
chickens from 50 hens, except what 
we fried when young. And at the 
present prices they average from 
$4.50 to $5.00 per dozen when grown. 
So I think it pays, any way it gives 
the farmer’s wife a little money of 
her own. / 

—_— a a a y 


A SUCCESSFUL CHICKEN HOUSE. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By C. E. Knudson, Brown Co., Kan. 
Figure 1 is an end view of east side 
of building. 


the hiding of pest animals, and is built 
twelve inches up from the ground 
and has a double floor with tar felt be- 
tween. 


Figue 2 shows the ventilator for 
each room, there being three rooms 
10 feet square, making the building 
10x30 feet, a roosting room, scratching 
room and brooding room. 


F is the main door to the building. 
G is three windows to admit light 


Aor the scratching room. 


H is a movable dust box located 
below three windows, (G). 

I is nest boxes. 

J is a sliding door between scratch- 
ing room and brooding room. 

K is windows that admit light to 
brooding room. 





L is the sliding door between roost- 


R is the crank that turns sprockets 
and makes chain revolve which cleans 
out thoroughly all droppings that have 
accumulated in gutter during the 
night, and is instantly and_ easily 
cleaned. 


S is a little door at outer end of 
gutter that is opened to let droppings 
pass out into any vessel that may be 
placed to catch droppings. 


T is hanging doors on roost room, 
the same height as roosts, and can be 
opened at any height to admit plenty 
of fresh air during he extreme warm 
summer months, as in Figure 4, and 
closed in winter, as in Figure 2. 
When open they are in such a position 
as to turn off all rain. 

U is windows in roosting room. 





This is a successful way of raising 
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A SUCCESSFUL POULTRY HOUSE PLAN—By C. E. Knudson, Brown, Co., Kansas. 





Figure 2 is a front view of south 
side. ‘ 

Figure 3 is the ground plan. 

Figure 4 is a sectional view showing 
position of roosts and slant floor in 
roosting room. 

A is the ventilator; this lets air in 
and out, as per curved lines showing 
same; at the bottom this ventilator 
has a door (B) that tilts; in Figure 1 
it is open. In extremely cold weather 
this can be closed by tilting same with 
a pole or stick for that purpose until 
closed, when it is horizontal. 

C shows east window of brooding 
Toom. 

D shows slanted partitions in brood- 
ing room for division of hens with 
small chicks. 

E shows hang doors on brooding 
room which are to be opened during 
warm and sultry weather in summer 
to admit of air for hens and chicks; 
they are opened in Figure 1 and clos- 
There is one inch} 





mesh poultry netting nailed on frame 
to where these hang doors hang to! 
prevent rats and vermin from ee 
ing. 

It is built on two tiers ‘or pillars 
that extend the full length of poultry 
house and is open at both ends, as 
Shown in Figures 1 and 4, to prevent 


ing room and scratching room. 

M is doors to rooms under slanting 
floor in roosting room where feed, grit, 
etc., are stored away for the winter. 

N is slanted floor under roosts which 
carry droppings to gutter (P). 

O is the roosts. 

P is the gutter which droppings 
gather in. 

Q is an endless chain in bottom of 
gutter that runs around two sprocket 





wheels at each end of gutter. 


chickens and costs $100.00. It has 


double walls with taf felt between, a 
shingle roof with tar felt umder shin- 
gles. This is a No. 1 chicken house, 
built for chickens for both summer 
and winter. 

I submit this plan to the readers 
of Successful farming as a successful 
way of taking care of the poultry divis- 
ion of farming. May all succeed as I 
have through the plans and ideas of 
Successful Farming. 
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February 14, 1903, - 
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every machine leaving our plant. 


37 Years in Business. 


Our Mammoth Shipments. 
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Six Car Loads Skipmesst 


We make 33 styles of Incubator and Brooder—Hot Air and Hot Water, and guarantee 
Our beantiful new catalogue and also brochure telling of 


large shipment free for the asking. Write us at once for prices. 
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; .HORTICULTURE. § 
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é : 
: Our readers are cordially invited to diacies 5 
é through this department any mattera per- 5 
é taining to Horticulture, Inquiries regarding 
é Sruita, vegetables and aowers cheers ally 5 
é answered by sped ialists ° . . e 
Taser eee ee Pe ee 
Give fools their gold; give knaves 
their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 


Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 
—J. G. Whittier. 


* * * * * 


It has been beautifully and truth- 
fully said: 

“The blossoms cannot tell what be- 
comes of its odor, and no man can teil 
what becomes of his influence and 
example, that roll away from him and 


go beyond his ken on their perilous 
mission.” 
7 * + * * 

A good way to kill weeds on a gravel 
or cinder walk, is to apply a strong 
solution of copper sulphate. 

* * * cf a 


In sodding, be sure to place the sod 
on a fine soilfand pound well. Apply 
water, if possible, at frequent inter- 
vals. 


* * * + 7 
Don’t plant spindling tomato or cab- 
bage plants. Stocky plants should al- 
ways be planted. 
‘ 2s & -&. ss 


THE PLUM CURCULIO. 


(Conotrachelus nenuphar Herbst.) 

One of the worst insect pests that 
the plum grower has to contend with 
in his orchard work is the plum cur- 
culio. There is scarcely a plum or- 
chard that each year does not receive 
more or less injury from this insect 
pest. The adult (See Cut) is a 
small beetle three-sixteenths of an 
inch in length. The upper surface of 
its body is rough with black, shining 
elevations; on the middle of each 
wing may be found a _ black hump. 
The general color is a dark brown 
with spots of ashy gray and ochre 
yellow. 


cot are susceptible to its attacks. 
The beetle pases the winter in the 
ground or under loose bark and sim- 
ilar places of shelter. When spring 
comes and the plum trees are in blos- 
som, the adults begin to fly, and when 
the fruit is set they deposit their eggs. 
The female, by means of her snout 
perforates the skin of the fruit, mak- 
ing a hole from one-sixteenth to one- 
tenth of an inch deep, scooped out at 
the bottom. In this cavity she de- 
posits an egg and pushes it to the 
bottom with her snout. After this 
operation is finished she cuts a cres- 
cent-shaped slit in the aperture (See 
Cut). 

The number of eggs deposited by 
each female is from fifty to one hun- 
dred. The egg is of a white color, 
oval and oblong and three times as 
long as wide. As soon as the egg is 
hatched, which takes about a week, 
the larva begins at once to eat its 
way to the center of the fruit where 
it feeds upon the pulp surrounding 
the stone or pit. It takes from three 
to five weeks for the larva to reach 
maturity, at which time it is about 
two-fifths of an inch in length, having 
a brown head and a yellowish white 
body. Generally badly infested . fruit 
does nct mature, but falls to the 
ground. 











When the larva reaches its full 
growth, it pases into the ground and 
transforms into the pupal stage. It 
remains in this stage for three or four 
weeks, occasionally remaining until 
spring when it diverges as an adult 
beetle. 

Remedies: There are a number of 
remedies recommended for combating 
the attacks of the beetle. Spraying 
with arsenides is strongly advocated 
by some, while others claim that the 
operation is attended with poor re- 
suits. The beetles do, however, feed 
some before the eggs are deposited 
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PLUM CURCULIO 


(a.) larva, (b.) pupa adult, (d.) plum, 


” (c.) 
showing puncture aol crescent. 


a a 


and during the period of depositing. 
To reach the insect with arsenides, 
spraying should be done before the 
operation of depositing the egg is 
performed. 

The first treatment is given when 
the leaves are just unfolding; the 
second, after the blossoms have fallen, 
followed by a third if the attacks gre 
severe. Paris-green should be used at 
the rate of one pound to 200 gallons 
of water and one pound of lime. Jar- 
ring the trees early in the morning 
while the beetles are inactive is quite 
generally practiced. The insects 
have a peculiar way of folding up 
their legs beneath their bodies and fall 
when jarred, being caught in sheets 
spread on the ground. When trees 
are badly infested, they should be 
jarred every morning. 

There are several mechanical con- 





'trivances used to trap the insects in 
The peach, prune, cherry and apri-|this manner. 


One quite commonly 
used is made as follows: Take a 
heavy cloth and make a contrivance 
in the form of an inverted umbrella, 
open at one side to admit the tree 
trunk. The device is placed on a 
wheelbarrow, which is supplied with 
a padded punch to strike the tree, the 
jar causing the insects to fall into 
the trap. This method is,quite rapid, 
and in most cases is quite efficient. 
- . - 7 * 


THE PLUM GOUGER. 


(Coccotorus scutellaris, Lec.) 

An insect that closely resembles the 
plum curculio in many respects is the 
plum gouger, being a stout beetle 
and appearing about the same time. 
The beetle is a little more than a 
quarter of an inch in length, brown 
in color, with a yellowish tinge, lack- 
ing, however, the 


humps which are 
present on the cur- 
culio. It passes the 
winter months inthe 
adult stage in some , 
crevice or protected 
spot, appearing in 
the spring just be-; 
fore the fruit blos- 
soms fall. 

When fruit is forming, the beetle 
deposits its egg in the same manner 








PLUM GOUGER 





as the plum curculio, with the excep- 
tion that a crescent mark is not made 
about the point of insertion. As soon 
as the larva hatches, it burrows to- 
ward the stone or pit, feeding on the 
contents of the plum. 

The larvae are whitish in color with 
large heads. Just before entering the 
pupal stage the larvae cuts out a cir- 
cular hole in the natural shell through 
which the beetle may make its escape 
usually at the close of the fruiting 
season, having passed the pupal stage 
within the plum. 

There is but one brood of this in- 
sect a year and it takes a longer 
period to complete its transformations 
than does the curculio. 

Remedies: The same treatment is 
used in combating the plum gouger as 
is practiced in treating the plum cur- 
culio. 

* * 7. * * 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By Marie Y. Martin New Britain, 
Penn. 


The melancholy days are past—the 
sadest of the year—indeed the wintry 
blasts which robbed the trees of their 
leaves, withered the flowers, and 
frightened the birds away, has spent 
his time, and now is heralded the 
joyeus springtime. 

To keep apace with nature, a great 
many things around the farm need at- 
tention, that the busy housewife has 
little time to indulge in. pleasure, and 
start a flower garden, it will be but 
a small amount of labor and nothing 
could be more profitable or enjoyable. 

Look at the many farm houses that 
can be seen bare and desolate, unre- 
lieved by a flower or shrub. Our far- 
mers seem to think that it is time 
wasted when spent on such things. 
The wife may long for flowers and 
make spasmodic efforts to plant a few 
and keep them in order, but she can- 
not dig deep or prepare the hard 
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CUT LEAF WEEPING BIRCH—(An 
Excellent Single Tree for Lawns.) 





grounds; soon her flowers die for want 
of nourishment. 

Dues anyone believe that the far- 
mer would be one whit the worse 
he took a few hours in the spring to 
prepare the ground for his wife’s flow- 
ers? No; this would not only add 
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beauty to his home, 
pleasure to his wife, and would allow 
her to make a little money in an easy 
way. 


What a lesson the flowers teach! | 


The full bloom flower and tiny bud 
nestling side by side—each filling its 
appointed place, like a harmonious 
family. God might have made 
the world without flowers but He 
did not. He planned them in His 
wisdom, as a means of grace and glad- 
ness for man. It would be a dull world 
without them. We need them at the 
festive board, in the pulpit and on the 
rostrum. The bride without flowers is 
shorn of her glory, and love for the 


dear departed ones cannot be more ten- |- 


derly expressed, than by the mute 
blossoms laid on the bier. 

The country home that has no flow- 
ers, no vines, no shrubs, is a mockery: 
to the name. One might subsist there 
—a soul bereft of the finer, higher at- 
tributes could be contented in so deso- 
late a place. 

Let us, therefore, as spring is with 
us, devote some time and have some 
place for our flowers—the hardy roses, 
the peony, columbine, lily of the val- 
ley, and many other kinds need but one 
planting, and will reappear every 
spring; they need but little attention, 
and yet besides the beauty of their 
blooming, one can find a ready sale 
for the buds. The modest violet and 
the pansy can be grown in _ cold 
frames and can be readily disposed of 
at fair prices. A dilapidated fence or 
stonewall might be beautified by the 
fragrant sweet pea or the mossy green 
cypress vine, with its red and white 


but health and ; 


THE COCOANUT TREE. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 

(By Professor W. T. Pope, Honlulu, 
| Hawaii Islands.) 

alert tithe tie tietialtietiatialtiel HERE are very 
few forms of 
plant life in the 
tropics that prove 
more beneficial 
to the _ inhabit- 
ants, or interest- 
ingand attractive 
to the traveler 
tnanthe cocoanut 
trees,- cososnuci- 
fera. It was from 
this typical specie 
of palm that has 
the peculiar mon- 
5 eststetstatrnenanege KY like face on 
the end of the nut that caused the 
famous botanist Linnaeus to name 
the genus, cocos, which is a Portu- 
gese word meaning monkey. 


The origin of this widely diffused 
tree is unknown, but it is supposed to 
be native of the tropical regions of 
America. This most common specie 
of cocos is found throughout the 
tropical islands of the Pacific and 
Indian oceans and along the coasts of 
Asia and Africa. This extensive dis- 
tribution can easily be explained, for 
the large buoyant, impervious, boat- 
shaped husks or seed covering enables 
it to be carried across the ocean by 
the waves without loosing its germi- 
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I manage to keep a few flowers dur- 
ing the winter. The crab cactus, with | 
its large clusters of pink blossoms, 
give a tropical glow in December's 
dark hours; the Chinese lily, growing | 
in its dish of water, sends its fragrance 
through the room; the blooming fuch- 
sias that I planted in the fall have ful- 
ly repaid me for my attention to them, 
by blooming profusely; and what 
would be nicer than these to hand to 
a sick friend? 

Let us impress the thoughtful far- 
mer, and induce him not only to al- 
low for a good vegetable garden, but 
for flowers as well. He may say: 


flowers. | 








““Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore have they birth?” 


But remind him of the greater poct’s 
words: . 


“To minister delight to man, 

To beautify the earth; 

To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim; 

For whoso’ careth for the flowers 

Will also care for him.” 

* * * * * 
REMOVING POTATO SPROUTS. 
One of our subscribers in Archibald, 

Ohio, tells of a method that he em- 
ployes in the spring to keep his pota- 
toes from sprouting. When the pota- 
toes have commenced to sprout he 
puts a half bushel of potatoes in a 
square crate that holds one bushel 
and shakes the crate back and forth a 
couple of times and the potatoes will 
be nice and clean. It requires only a 
few minutes to do this, and as a result 
of breaking off the sprouts the pota- 
toes will keep for several weeks after 
they have been treated in the above 
manner. ; 
'® * * * o* 


Suecessful Farming. is more than I 





expected. It is a good farm paper.— 
J. W. Young, Smith Center, Kan. - 


nating powers. A fine example of one 
of nature’s methods of seed dispersal 
by means of water. Cocoanuts can 
be found in the drift on most any 
shore and are found floating in mid 
ocean, thus making it possible for this 
valuable tree to fringe the shore of 
every tropical atoll or rock that raisés 
its head above the sea level. It is 
natural for them to gnow near the 
shore and they do not bear nuts well 
when at a great distance from salt 
water. It prefers the coarse sand, 
the broken shells and the litter of the 
sea. Often it is found thriving in the 
lava or coral rock where it is so hot 
and unfertile that but little else will 
grow. Their peculiar roots usually 
extend seaward in.search of brackish 
water and their long curved trunks 
rise to a height of from sixty to one 
hundred feet, no branches, just a 
plumy tuft of leaves each fifteen or 
twenty feet in length, intermingled 
with clusters of yellowish nuts in 
various stages of development. 
Though the trunks are long and slen- 
der they are quite durable and can 
withstand most any force of wind or 
earthquake. Like most any _ plant 
they appreciate culture and are im- 
proved by it. They are propagated 
by seed that are still in the husk. 
These are planted in. shallow boxes 
of loose earth, moist hulls of rice or 
chaff of wheat... While germinating 
they should have a temperature of 
about seventy degrees. The process 
is slow but very interesting. 

The pale in-attractive flowers ap- 
pear in large clusters from the axils 
of the leaves. Both male and female 
flowers occur on the same.spikes of 
the cluster, and they make rapid 
growth after the covering or sheath 
expands. Ordinary .trees near. the 
seashore come into bearing at about 
six years of age and will produce from 
fifty to one hundred nuts annually. 


There are a few trees, the products 
of which are more extensively or va- 


| 





riously used. In temperate climates 
the young plants are occasionally 


used for decorative purposes in the 
conservatory. In the tropics. the 
leaves are employed as_ thatch for 
| covering houses, and to make mats 
either for sitting or lying upon. The 
same material when reduced to fine 
threads is suitable for making beauti- 
ful and costly carpets, hats and bas- 
kets. It is not uncommon to find 
heavy brooms and large §street- 
sweeping brushes made of the coarse 
splints or bundles taken from the pith 
of the trunk. The wood when fresh- 
cut is spongy but after being sea- 
soned becomes hard and difficult to 
work. It will take something of a 
polish and the dark brown color and 
pretty grain makes a § handsome 
specimen. At certain seasons of the 


year the new tender growth that ap- 
pears in the form of a large shoot is 
cut off and used as 
cooked it resembles cauliflower. 


a food, when 
The 
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removal of this bud like shoot proves 
serious as it sometimes results in 
death to the tree. In some sections it 
is not an uncommon thing to find na- 
tives climbing to the tops of the trees 
with small pails to catch the juice 
that they draw from incisions made in 
the tender parts of the trunk up 
among the leaves. This liquid is 
used as a drink, and is sometimes 
(Continued t page 21.) 
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Report of Counting Contest. 


We give below the full report of the judges in the Contest. 


There were more correct counts than prizes so it was 


necessary for the judges to go carefully over all the plans submitted by those who had counted correctly and give prizes 


to those who had suggested what they considered as best plans. 


When we made up our offer we thought we had offered 


such a large list of prizes there would be more prizes than correct counts but Successful Farming readers are good coun- 


ters. 


The correct count was 4,861 dots and anybody sending in this count had the right number. 
will be disappointed as there were more correct counts than prizes. 
judges would award according to plans which they did, 


to make an offer which will enable a large number of others to win a prize. 


We publish the letter of the judges. 


to answer them promptly. 


Successful Farming for any further information you may wish. 


Some who sent this in 


We stated in our offer if this should happen the 
We are sorry all could not have a prize and will hope later on 


If there are any questions any of our readers wish to ask we will be very glad 
In this connection we would ask as a special favor both to the judes and to us that you write 
The,judges are very busy men and your letters may’ be 


delayed while we can answer them same day received and if there are any we do not know how to answer we will see 
them and then the same answer will do for all similar requests. 
If there is anything any reader wishes to know write us and we will be pleased to answer fully. 
Thanking one and all for your patronage and hoping that you will enjoy Successful Farming and tell us at any 


time when we can and how we can improve it, we are, 


9OOF4OO4 66644664646 6444 


Yours for good farming, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


REPORT OF JUDGES. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN:— 


Being the judges in the Successful Farming contest we carefully went over all the counts sent in and plans submitted and decided that prizes 


should be awarded as below: 


In some cases we divided the prizes and the two special #150 prizes we divided up into sixty % prizes. 
found more correct counts than prizes, so we awarded prizes to those sending what in our judgment were the best plans, 
We do not know personally a single large prize winner. 


very best of cur ability. 


and only go in next time with all the more determination to win. 
award prizes promised by Successful Farming and did so. 
Successful Farming conducted this contest on an absolutely fair basis. 


gainer even though they do not win a prize. 


The correct number of dots was 4,861. We 
We did the judging to the 


We sincerely hope every contestant will rejoice with those who won 
We only wish we could have given a great many more each a prize, but we could only 
We wish to say in this connection that we are entirely disinterested parties but we know 
It is a good paper and has made many friends and every contestant is much the 
The good to be had from a year’s careful reading of Successful Farming is worth a big prize. 


We have given our tyme in this gladly but would ask everybody to please address letters of inquiry to Successful Farming. They will answer them 
promptly and if it is necassary for us to answer them they w ill refer the letters to us. _ Weare public officials aud our official duties keep us busy and it 
will be a favor to us if you will address letters of inquiry, if any, to Successful Farming. You will get a prompt reply in this way while otherwise it 
cannot help but be delaved. 

Our report of winners follows. Congratulating the winners and wishing all others success next time, we are 


S 


PIANOS 
D. L. Freeborn. Knoxville, Pa. 
Mrs. Mira E. Fursman, Panola, Illinois. 


$200.00 PRIZE. DIVIDED. 


Yours very truly, 
G. S. GILBERTSON, / 7 | 
J. M. BRENTON, — §' 








| J. H. Stewart, Scio, Oregon. 

| Tom M. Davs, Smithland, Kentucky. 

Joseph Potter, Cleveland, Utah. 

W. W. Miller, Tucson, Arizona Ter. 

Wm. A. VanDoren, Cherrydale, Virginia. 

Chas. J. Clarke, Perryville, R. Island. 

E. L. Pritchett, Fairview, Utah. 

G. W. Gilliam, Pratt City, Alabama. 

c. J. Kienast, 619 Nevada St., Reno, Nev. 

Geo. H. Wooster, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
W. Rimington, Douglas, Wyoming. 


| H. W. Varden, Clanton, Alabama. 


ia © 


W. T. Hix, 208 Holcomb St., Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

Shell, Georgiana, Alabama. 

W. Johnson, Francisco, Alabama. 


|G. W. Oglesby, Green Pond, Alabuma. 
| E. C. Eckert, Boise City, Idaho. 

W. T. Jarnagin, Belcherville, Texas. 

S. P. Ford, Yyier, Texas. 

R. F. Whitmer, Lock Seven, W. V. 
Chas. F. Bendsson, Truesdail. Mo. 
Edwin H. Taylor, Yakima, Washington. 


Amy R. Barnes, Van Horne, Iowa. 

Miss Eva F. Buckner, Fredonia, Kansas. 

$100.00 PRIZE. DIVIDED. 

Newton Rarick, Ligonier, Indiana. 

Miss Eugenia Fournier, Matane, Prov. of 
Quebec 

$56.00. DIVIDED. 

Miss Clara Albers, 1209 Walnut St. Cin-| 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. 8S. J. Mark, Adel, Iowa. 

$25.00. 

F. E. Walker, Marne, Iowa. 

$10.00. 

Harry A. Guthrie, 2622 N. St., So. Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

$5.00 PRIZE 

Henry Klosse. New Albany, Indiana. 


$5.00 TO EACH OF THE FOLLIWING. 


being Special prizes. Divided. 
William Wade, Dougherty, Ind. Ter. 
E. L. Foote, Wwareaw. New York. 
Jennie Fulhart, 118 So. “G” St., Marion, 
Indiana 
Alice D. Dick, Davis Ranch, Wyoming. 
Sarah A. Cox, Moulton, Iowa. 
Florence Hendrix, Lewisburg, (R. R. 2) 
Tennessee. 
Abbie S. Pennell, West Gray, Maine. 
Mrs. E. L. Crosby. Sr., Delray, Mich., care 
E. L. Crosby, Solvay Process Co. 
Mrs. G. H. Sawyers, Carthage, (R. R. 5) Mo 
Mrs. Ella C. Seward, Camden, Indiana. 
Mrs. B. B. Monday, Bald Knob, Arkansas. 
Phillin Schick, Humboldt, Nebraska. 
Mrs. Richard A. Rochm, Adams, Mass. 
Mrs. H. Lee Stoner, Union Bridge, Md. 
Everett M. Chace, Pottersville, Mass. 
Mrs. Ada Budlong, Albert Lea, Minn., R. 
R. 3 


Miss Beulah Royce, Carlton. Kansas. 


Carrie E. Jermin, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Mrs. Jennie Tharp, Turnersville, Texas. 

Mrs. Louise G. Tuttle, Phoenix, Arizona, 
No, 454, N. 4th Ave. 


Miss Witt Harper, Crewe, Virginia. 

Miss Ollie Lea, Hodges. South Cuolina. 
jertie Harris. South Berlin, Tennessee. 

Mrs. C. M. Williams, Watertown, So. Dak. 

Essie Clinkscales. R. R. No. 8, Anderson 
County South Carolina. 


Mrs. Chas. Keeley, Chesan, Washington. 
Mary A. Alexander, Rov, Washington. 
Mrs. Katie Hammond, Hyde Park, Utah. 


Mrs. Mary F. Kirkpatrick, Rickreall, Ore. 
Mrs. Lizzie Kerley, 435 Main St., Portland, 


Oregon. 
W. H. Long. Des Moines, Iowa. 
P. H. VanSlyke. Ankeny, Iowa. 


F. A. Smith, Anamosa, Iowa, Prison No. 
4734 


Chas. G. Townsend, Holton, F.ansas. 


D. M. Cox, Moulton, Towa. 

Geo. A. Johnson, Park Ridge. Illinois. 

J. Cee Knight, National Military Home, 
Kensas 

M. E. Dieferderfer, 627 Hamilton St., Al- 
lentown, Pa. 


Mrs. 


$3.00 TO EACH OF THE FOLLOWING 
F. L. Bruce, Ceres. Virginra. 

W. F. Woodward, Gen. Del. Des Moines, Ia. 
os — Thornton, Northville, Mich., 
Mrs. L. S. Harris, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Etta Diebel, Kelleys Island, Ohio. 

E. C. Minehart, Plymouth, Mich., hk. 


_. me 
Harriet Redfield Short, Clifton Springs, 
New York. 
Mrs. G. A. Cook, Hammond, Louisiana. 
Miss Ada Richey, Abbeville, So. Car. 
Mrs. Sallie Vorhfes. Jenkins. Okla. 
Mamie C. Brown, Chester, Vermont. 
Mrs. E. W. Smarth, Fredonia, Alabama. 


J. W. 8S. Wiluams, Albertville, Ala. 

Mrs. J. S. Langdale, Attalla, Ala. 

M. B. Schofield, Mesa, Arizona. 

C¢. P. Chambers, Curve, Tennessee. 

BE. B. Browning. Clarksville, Tennessee. 

Samuel T. Rhodes, Wintergreen, Va. 

A. Bedon, 1830 Bienville Ave., New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 


J. R. Mixon, 448 Calhoun St., Augusta, Ga. 
Frank Emmans, Newton, New Jersey. 
Wm. H. Ball, Orange Park, Florida. 

Floyd Lindley, Ansonia, Connecticut. 

D. V. Righdenour, Granada. Colorado. 
Oliver Wood. Birtle. Manitoba, Canada. 
$1.00 TO EACH OF THE FOLLOWING 


Cc. Chapman, Marengo Place, Pesetune. Cal. 


P:ter Karlson, Cereseo, Neb., -R. Ro 3. 

W. Fowler, Spartanburg, So. Carolina. 

M. Elizabeth Hulse, 504 Shawnee St., 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

W. W. Faunce, Scofield, Pennsylvania. 

Chas. F. Hall, 15 Wendell St., Providence, 


Rhode Island. 
T. J. Maloy, 207 N.°*9th St., 
California. 
J. L. Bates, Catawissa. _Pennsylvania. 
Fred 8S. Creighton, Palisades, Colorado. 
Geo. W. Martin, Jefferson, N. Carolina. 
Miss Vinnie Davis, Freetown, Indiana. 
Clarence Augustine, Whitenall, Wisconsin. 
W. Trrner. Poland. Louisiana. 
s-o0. W. Dozer, 219 Duncan Ave., Macon, 
Georgia. 
«. M. Crowell, Mancos. Colorado. 


San Jose, 








Ontonia Dussex, Conway, Arkansas. 





UCCESSFUL FARMING PRIZE WINNERS, 


C. J. Keecel, Strathcona, Alta, Canada. 
I. D. Headings, Woodruff, Kansas. 
W.S. Ensign, Lake Odessa, Michigan. 
Chas. E. Bualong, Albert Lea, 


Minnesota. 
29 Bluff Ave., 


Carl Sorman, 

Minnesota. 

L. O. Ramstad, Detroit City, Minnesota. 

Ed. Fabel, Hamburg, Minnesota. 

J. C. Kelso, Mountain View, Missouri. 

Geo. W. Hamilton, Fulton, Missouri. 

G. L. Roland, Kahoka, Missouri. 

F. E. Symonds, Malvina, Mississippi. 

Chas. B. Cutler, East Helena, Mont. 

Winfred Schofield, Armells, Montana. 

Geo. K. Taft, South Heart, N. Dakota. 

Thos. Murphy, Hillsboro, New Mexico. 

Bert M. Snider, Silver City, New Mexico. 

T. E. Schlagel, Balfour, N. Dakota. 

A. L. DeBord, Finlev. N. Dakota. 

Mark Rines. Milton Mills. New Hampshire. 
PIANO FOR MOST COUNTS. 

In the contest for piano offered to 
person who had most counts entered 
or in other words purchased most sub- 
scription coupons, prizes went as fol- 
lows, the parties having most counts 


entered in the order given: 


(R. R. 3) 


Brainard, 


; PIANO GOES TO 


Jno. A. Goodwin, Akron, Ohio. 
$50.00 PRIZE GOES TO 

S. Irving Stroyer, 225 E. Baltimore 

St., Baltimore, Md. 
$25.00 PRIZE GOES TO 

Rev. J. Siegrist, Green Bay, Wis. 
THE TWO $10.00 PRIZES GO TO 

J. B. Oswald, Lewiedale, S. C. 

A. O. Peters, Mayview, Illinois. 

We only offered three $5.00 prizes 
but four next having sent the same we 
have added one $5.00 prize making four 
$5.00 PRIZES WHICH GO TO 

Walter E. Potts, Columbia, Tenn. 

H. C. Harris, Cowgill, Mo. 

F. B. Heinback, May Eppa, Pa. 

Harry Culbertson, Edinboro, Pa. 

There are only ten others who en- 
tered for most counts. They are really 
ouq nothing as they get subscriptions 
fon amount of the money sent. 

hose who win these prizes in addi- 
ion to the prizes get their money all 
aek by selling their extra subscrip- 
tioh coupons. It will pay to remember 
this contest and next time we hope to 
have more enter it. 

Thanking these big club raisers for 
their clubs and every subscriber for 
their subscription, we remain, 

Yours for good farming, 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 
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HAN EVEN DOZEN PIANOS FREE 


BIGGEST DEAL EVER MADE! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING has just bought of the Schiller Piano 
Co. an even dozen of their well known high grade standard 
$350.00 Pianos. These we are going to give our readers. Read 

about the bargain we got and the bargain we offer our readers. 


OUR LYVURCHASE. 


The Schiller Co. realizes the value of advertising. They have one of the best pianos made 
and they wish everybody to know it. For that reason they gave us wholesale prices on these 
pianos and on top of that take a large portion of the cost to us in advertising space in Successful 
Farming which they count the same as cash to them. Now we are anxious for circulation. We 
are anxious to have every good up-to-date progressive farmer in the United States who wishes to 
learn “Successful Farming” to read our paper. For this reason we are going to figure in this deal 
that the advertising we give the Schiller Co. costs us nothing—that we can afford to give this to 
our readers to help circulate Successful Farming. This makes the price of the pianos to our club 
raisers very low. So low that if any one of you sent us a check for the whole amount without 
the > hames sof subscribers we would return your check. THE PIANOS ARE NOT FOR SALE AT 


THE 1 PRICE | WE “OFFER § TO GIVE THEM ON SUBSCRIPTION. Considering the way we get 


these and the fact we are giving you the large amount of advertising which we have traded the 
Schiller Co. we can give to twelve of our readers one of these elegant $350.00 Schiller Pianos at a 
bargain. They are absolutely guaranteed to be first-class and if any musician in your town finds 
any fault with it whatever you put iton the cars and send it back to us, AND.WE WILL PAY 
THE FREIGHT and we will return you your full amount of money paid. We refer you to R. G. 
Dun & Co., Bradstreets, or any Bank in Des Moines as to whether our guarantee is good. 

To the first twelve subscribers sending us a list of ONLY 450 subscribers, at 50 cents each 
a total amount of cash of $225.00, we will give one of these $350.00 Pianos. THINK OF IT! If 
we did not pay a whole lot of advertising on these pianos, which we are throwing in free, we could 
not near doit. We mean it when we say that if you sent us a draft for $225.00 without the list 
of bona fide subscriptions, we would not send you one of these pianos. We could not afford to. 
Every subscriber we secure makes our paper that much more valuable and it is by getting the 
subscribers that we get our profit. If you took the whole dozen you could not have them at 
$225.00 each. The only way you can have one is by getting 450 subscribers to Successful Farm- 
ing at 50 cents each and send us the $225.00. You cannot do this in a minute but you can do it 
in a very short time. Dozens and dozens will pay two, three and four years to Successful Farming 
at 50 cents to help you along. All you need to do is to show it. Noone subscriber will be allowed 
to pay more than $5.00 on subscription under this offer and we will not send a paper to the dif- 
ferent members of the same family living in the same house. We give you until Oct. 1st to get in 
your subscriptions. 


WE WILL RESERVE A PIANO FOR YOU! 


Twelve pianos are all we can give on these terms. The first twelve will be the lucky twelve. 
In order that you may be sure there will be a piano left for you we will reserve one for you upon 
receipt of $10.00 as a deposit on subscription to count as an evidence of good faith. After these 
twelve have been reserved we must return the $10.00 of all those heard from so if you want to be 
one of the lucky twelve get in your $10.00 and request to hold one for you. You need aot 
take subscriptions for this first $10.00 before you send in unless you wish. You can send this 
yourself and take subscriptions later and the first twenty names you send will be counted as paid 
for, or you can take subscriptions first to make up the $10.00 if you wish. We do not believe it 
will be long, however, until these twelve pianos are snapped up. You can get store keepers to 
help you, get friends in other towns to help you, canvass your own neighborhood. It will not take 
long to raise 450 subscriptions. Just think of it only $225.00 on subscription for a piano which 
if everybody does not say is one of the finest that ever came into your neighborhood you may re- 
turn and get your money all back. A piano you cannot buy for less than 8350.00. A piano for 
which we have paid a good round cash price and over $100.00 in advertising, which we are throw- 
ing in free. 

Surely it will not be hard to get subscriptions for Successful Farming. Many are sending in 
the subscriptions of their friends now because they like it so well. Itisallup to you. Ifyou wish 
one of these twelve pianos write us at once sending your first payment of $10.00 as an evidence 
you mean business and we will reserve one for you. If they are all gone we will return your 
$10.00. Don’t let this chance go by. Address 


PIANO DEPT., SUCCESSFUL FARMI'\G, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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SOME BIRD FORAGERS. 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Frank H.Sweet, Waynesboro, Va.) 
There is something curiously sug- 
gestive in the manner in which birds 
forage for their insect food. It would 
almost seem as though each species 





WINTER WREN.—Slightly Reduced. 


were intended to perform certain 
services in the economy of nature 
which could not be so well done by 
any other species; that instead of 
being pensioners upon man, the birds 
are really benefactors, giving more 
than they receive. Thus the swallow 
tribes are the guardians of the at- 
mosphere, which would otherwise 
swarm with immense quantities of 
minute insects; woodpeckers, creep- 





Reduced 


CRESTED FLYCATCHER. 


GREAT 


ers, and chickadees, are the guard- 
ians of the timber of the forest; 
sylvians and flycatchers, of the foli- 
age; black birds, thrushes, crows, and 
larks, are the protectors of the sur- 
face of the soil, and snipes and wood- 
cocks, of the soil under the surface. 
Each family has its respective duties 
to perform, and it is man’s loss if he 
disturbs the equilibrum by reducing 










BUTCHER BIRD.—Reduced. 
the numbers of any species below the 
supply of insects afforded. 

The manner of foraging is widely 
different in the various families, and 
it is curious to note the assiduty with 


which insects are hunted in all stages 











of their existence. In their larval 
state those that lurk inside of the 


wood and bark are taken by wood- 
peckers, and those under the soil 
by snipes and woodcocks. Insects, 
when the larvae have assumed the 
form of moths, beetles and flies, 
are attacked by flycatchers 
and sylvians and other small 
birds that take their food by .- 
day, and by small owls and 
whip-poor-wills by night. -4 
Birds that take their food 
chiefly from the surface of § 
the ground forage in a dif- 
ferent manner 


surface. Robbins and black- 
birds gather their fare en- 
tirely from the ground, but 
their ways of seeking it are 
very different. Swallows catch 
their food while on the wing 
and by this give proof that they take 
only winged insects but their manner 
differs essentially from those of the 
flycatchers which do not take their 
prey on the wing but seize it as it 
passes by their porch. Among the 
smaller birds the kinglets and gnat 
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SCREECH OWL.—Reduced. 

catchers are remarkable for their 
diligence in hunting. They have a pe- 
culiar way of examining the foliageand 
blossoms rather than the surface of 
the branches, and their motions 
are very conspicuous upon the 
outer parts of the trees near the 
extremity of the twigs. 

The gnat catchers especially 
are exceedingly active and grace- 
ful, and take insects on the 
wing with wonderful dexterity. 
On the other hand the chickadee, 
creeper, and wren, seek their 
food while creeping around the 
branches and take very little of 
it from the foliage. Round and 
round they go, seldom pausing 
in their circuitous course, and 


usually proceeding from. the 
junctions of the _ branches 
to their extremities, hopping 


from spray to spray, and then 
passing to another tree. As the 
kinglets and gnat catchers con- 
fine themselves almost exclu- 
sively to examining the foliage, they 
go when the leaves fall; the bark 
protectors, however, remain long after 
the trees are bare and not infre- 
quently through the entire winter. 
The wood pewee may be taken as a 


from those Se 
that collect it from under the == 











good example of the flycatcher family. 











GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET. 


His manner of foraging is to sit on 
a twig almost without motion, but 
with a frequent movement of his head 


indicative of watchfulness. That he 
is not idle is shown by his frequent 
flitting out in an irregular circuit, and 
immediately returning to his perch 
with a captured insect. These sal- 
ient flights are very numerous, and he 
often turns a somersault in the act 
of capturing his prey. He rarely 
misses his aim, and often collects 
from ten to fifteen insects of an appre 
ciable size in a minute. 

Ferming an _ intermediate genus 
between the sylvians and flycatchers, 
and partaking of the habits of each, 
are the vireos. These birds are pe 
culiar to. America, and all are gifted 
songsters. Some of them, indeed, 
keep up a sort of intermittent sing- 
ing even while hunting for their food. 


=z _| The preacher viroe especially seems 


to make warbling his principal em- 


| ployment, he is never, apparently, very 


diligent or earnest, but often stops 
during his desultory exhortations to 
seize a passing insect, and _ then 
resumes his song. 

Among other natural guardians of 
the trees are the woodpeckers, which 
gatker their food as they creep round 
the trunks and branches. They have 
two toes before and two behind for 
climbing, and may usually be seen 
clinging erect on tree trunks; but 
rarely, if ever, with head downward, 
like the nuthatches and titmice. As 
the food of the woodpeckers is nearly 
as abundant in winter as in summer 
they are seldom migratory. They 





Reduced. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


never forage in flocks, like some of 
the granivorous birds whose food is 
more plentiful, but scatter out over 
wide areas, and thus better their fare. 
They bear the same relation to other 
birds that take their food from trees, 
as snipes and woodcocks bear, #0 
thrushes and quails—that is, they 
bore into the wood as the snipe bores 
into the earth, while thrushes and 
quails scek the insects that crawl oD 
the surface of the ground. ' 
oa * a * * ; 

We are highly pléaséd with Succes® _ 
ful Farming, and wish it success.—* |) 
H. Dimond, Wisner, Mich. . 
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FRUIT GROWING AS A MONEY 
BUSINESS. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By S. H. Linton, Des Moines, la. 
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4 growing for com- 
é mercial purposes 
anne" has assumed lead- 
4 onenreersts 4 ing notice and 
< ) 5. consideration by 
2 | abo. = some of the best 
‘i. 1 § financiers of the 
‘ ‘ ~ country, and by 
d 9 energy, skill and 
2 * business manage- 
‘ * ment, there are 
Q y thousands ofacres 
_ . 


| eee orchards today 
that bring good returns in productive- 
ress, and large dividends on the 
money invested. 

Though commercial orcharding is 
a comparative recent industry, yet the 
conditions, requirements and facilities 
of making the business more broader 
and better paying, it is fast reaching 


the demands in transportation to all; 


remote parts of the United States, be- 
sides building and maintaining a grow- 
ing export trade in al! parts of Eu- 
rope; in fact, the market demand of 
fruit is incalculable. The increase of 
the production in the last few years 
has run far short of supplying the de- 
mand, though at greatly advanced 
prices. ‘ 

To decide just what fruit would pay 
the best in a commercial way, would 
depend upon the locality of which the 
fruit is grown. 

Taking the broadest view of. the 
business, the greatest facilities are in 
Missouri, the next Arkansas, as, in 
either state good land tor fruit grow- 
ing can be bought, close to transporta- 
tion, very cheap, and in these locali- 
ties commercial orcharding has al- 
ready been established to the extent 
of inducing buyers to center there. 

The most successful 
orchards are organized on 
operative plan. Two thousand acres 
is a good basis for a commercial fruit 


commercial | 
the co- | 


farm, starting with a plant of 100 to, 


300 acres in various fruits—largely 
apple; next in order comes the pecan, 
cherry, the better varieties of plum, 
grapes and a_ general line of small 
fruits; then follow up with additional 
planting each season as fast as the 
nursery stock can be grown on the 
farm, and no faster, as it is not ad- 
visable or profitable to buy unrespon- 
sible nursery stock to plant in a com- 
mercial orchard, then too, the stock 
can be grown cheaper at home, than to 
buy and ship the trees. 
Overproduction of fruit has been a 
great bugbear to the inexperienced 
for many years, while the plain facts 





teaches us just about what it will cost 
per acre to buy wild land, improve it 
and plant a commercial orchard, and 
by the same hypothesis we are able 
to give an approximate product of the 
orchard per acre during the lifetime 
of the orchard. 

In South Missouri and North Ar- 
kansas the country is covered with a 
timber growth, and in reach of trans- 
portation the value of the timber 
equals or more than pays the expense 
of clearing the land, besides the use 
of timber for building, fence posts 
and fuel. Good fruit land, unimproved, 
can yet be bought in these localities 
for $3 to $8 per acre; the cost of 
clearing varies from $4 to $7 per acre. 
Fencing with a post and hog wire 
fence is variously estimated at from 
30 to 40 cents per rod; taking a basis 
of 100 acres of unimproved land at $4 
per acre, would cost $400. The clear- 
ing, without counting any value on the 
timber, would be on an average of $6 
per acre, or $6,000. Fencing at 40 
cents per rod for 100 acres would cost 
$208. 

Summing up a well managed orch- 
ard, estimated from starting to the 


| 

| basis that all the work is done by 
| hiring, and in these figures there is no 
consideration taken of the by products 
|that can be grown in the orchard 
|'under cultivation, such as corn, pota- 
|toes and other vegetables; then, too, 
small fruits may be grown between 
the rows of trees that would come into 
bearing the second season and give a 
protable crop, all of which would equal 
in product the expense of caring for, 
|and cultivating the trees. 

| New land just brought under culti- 
| vation and planted in an orchard, the 
|conditions are greatly advanced by 
| growing a by-product among the trees, 
|as extensive cultivation determines 
the final ultimatum of the growth and 
longer life of the orchard. 

The main pleasure, and chief object 
in view of a commercial orchard, con- 
sists of the business proposition, and 
the pleasure and object is promoted 
by the paying of profits in return for 
| the labor and money invested in such 
| a plant. 
| I have given in detail an accurate 
approximate cost in starting up to, and 
| including the first three years. 
| Though some fruit growers advo- 














GATHERING FRUIT—In the Arkansas Fruit Belt. 
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shipping of the first products—say 
four years—would cost approximately 
as follows: 

At $4 per acre $400.00 
Clearing 100 acres, at $6 per 


are in evidence that the demand is | 25 acres of peach of 100 trees 


far short of the suppiy, with quota-| 


tions hoiding at profitable prices. 


Men who have a small income can| 


safely take stock in a commercial 
fruit farm, as this industry is no 
longer an experiment, and soon re- 
turns good dividends for the capital 
invested. Apples, peaches. plums and 
cherries can be depended upon yield- 
ing three good crops cut of five. In 
addition to the profits of the  prod- 
ucts of the orchard, the advancement 
in the price of the land will be from 
100 to 500 per cent within the first 
three years after the farm is opened. 
Years of practice and experience 


GE -6iit need -coheasnaenaeas 600.00 
Fencing, hog wire and posts 
BE SUG POF FOE oo cickecsccss 208.00 
60 acres planted to apple of 75 
trees per acre, at 7c pertree 315.00 
per acre, at 6c per tree.... 150.00 
| 10 acres of cherry of 100 trees 
per acre, at 15c per tree.... 150.00 
2% acres of plum of 100 trees 
per acre, at 10c per tree.... 25.00 
2% acres of pear of 75 trees 
rer acre, at 25c per tree.... 46.75 
Plowing 100 acres at $2 per 
Dt tinwctceke: Abkeh oud wwe 200.00 
Planting 8,437 trees ......... 150.00 
Care and cultivating orchard 
Ce DONE aséacetas “owas 400.00 


Making a total in the ex- 
pense for three years of... .$2,634.75 
This calculation is made on the 


cate that each grower should grow one 
line of fruit and devote all energy and 


| means to that one line only, yet great 
|minds differ on most all vital ques- 
tions, so, too, there is good reason for 
a difference of opinion on this sub- 
| ject. Judge Wellhouse, the apple king 
of Kansas, has, and is continuing to 
make big profits in growing apples 
only. Mr. McNair is doing a big busi- 
ness in growing peaches only. The 
Stewart Pecan company of Mississippi 
has made big money growing pecans 
only. The Olden Orchard company, 
the pioneers of commercial orchard- 
ing, has been able to pay as high as 
80 per cent dividends on 2 mixed 
orchard of apples, peaches, plums, 
pears, grapes and a_ general line of 
small fruits. The Ozark Orchard 
|company is growing a mixed line of 
fruits at big profits, and the trend of 
orcharding is rather pointing to a 
mixed line. 

| In giving the products in value of a 
commercial orchard, it is proper to 
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estimate from a fair average of 

orchards in the vicinity of the intend-| 

ed locations: 

Apples will produce $250 per 
acre per year, an average 
during the lifetime of the 
orchard, counting from 
time of planting, 60 acres 
will give per year ........ 

_ Peaches will produce $350 
per acre per year, an aver- 
age during the lifetime of 
the orchard, counting from 
time of planting, 25 acres 
will give per year 

Cherries will produce $350 
per acre per year, an aver- 
age during the lifetime of 
the orchard, counting from 
time of planting, 10 acres 
will give per year ........ 

Plums will produce $300 per 
acre per year, an average 
during the lifetime of the 
orchard, counting from 
the time of planting, 2% 


the whole plant as manager, and to 
be subordinate to mandates at all 
times; on these lines there is no guess 
work or streaks of chance in investing 
money in a commercial orchard. 

. - + : *. 


CLEAN VEGETABLES DESIRABLE. 


There is no longer any question but 
what the consumption of raw vege- 
tables which have not been carefully 
cleansed and sterilized may be the 
means of transmitting many micro- 
organisms to man. 
erians and sanitarians recommend 
that such vegetables should be im- 
mersed for at least half an hour in a 
three per cent solution of tartaric 
acid to rid them of parasites and 
their eggs. 

When we think about the soil in 
which many of these vegetables are 
grown is fertilized by material which 
may have been contaminated, there 
is wonder why greater care is not 
observed in this particular. 


$15,000.00 | 


8,750.00 


3,500.00 
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that the spraying of grapes’ with cop- 
per solutions was liable to be injuri- 
ous when treated / fruit was eaten, 
have been , @arried out in 
different states in which inexhaus- 
tive analysis of the large number of 


Pears will produce $350 per 
acre per year, an average 
during the lifetime of the 
orchard, counting from 
time of planting, 2% acres 


will give per year 875.00 


Small fruits, grapes, straw- grape clusters were made after they 
berries, raspberries and had been sprayed with various fun- 
blackberries will produce gicides containing copper, compounds, 
on an average $300 per failed to find a sufficient amount of 
acre per year, giving a copper to be worthy of consideration, 


and jellies made from such fruits 
were not found to be injurious to 
nealth. However, it is important that 
vegetables that are eaten raw should 
be well cleaned before being eaten. 


grand total for 100 acres 

per year of 
Subtracting the expense will 

leave a handsome balance 

of . 26,365.25 


29,000.00 


Our strict diet- | 


| “just grew” as wild things do, so no 
| System whatever was employed, only 
as we guided the man in cutting away 
_the sod to leave a walking space be- 
tween here and there, large or small 
spaces, round, zigzag, crescent, as er- 
ratic as possible. Then the soil had 
|to be properly mixed and placed for 
| particular flowers. With this went in 
|@ smooth stick with the name of the 
|flower on it. 


| 
| 


| Then we began planting our seed 
and flowers where they belonged, with 





|the certainty that there would be no 
mistake made. Marjory loved the 
daisies, as they grow individually 


among the grass. It was quite a task 
to dig and plant the seeds by two’s 
and three’s. She had _ her reward 
when they blossomed in June. We 
| placed tall flowers in corners, as back- 
ground, stately sunflowers, interspers- 
ed with tall knot weeds and golden- 
rod. Sweet peas run riot over the 
wire trellis that divided our garden 
from the house grounds. Dora’s fav- 
orites were poppies; she had all varie 
ties, and had the artistic perception to 
group each specialty by itself. There 
were Baire’s Scarlet King and the 
Cardinal, both gorgeous balls of flame, 
and the fringed petals of the White 
Irvan were almost crystaline. Superb 
orientals were among them, as well 
as the Iceland and many other varie- 
ties. 


Hetty tried her hand with the dah- 
lias. The soil for these had to be 
specially prepared, a rich, heavy, well- 
manured soil, with enough body to 
hold water, and it always needs a 
heavy mulching through the _ hot 
months to keep from drying. Japan- 
ese mow-balls made lovely clumps 
of white and green; hydrangeas and 
magnificent groups of peonies shared 
honors with these low growing flow- 
ers, nestled in wherever they would 
show. The pansies, lily-of-the-valley, 
wild roses and blue corn flowers divid- 
ed honors with the marquerites, the 
small flowers and their placing being 
my especial care. 


We had, before starting in, care- 
fully studied up about flowers and 
their culture, and the result was a 
perfect riot of bloom every month, of 
the flower it was noted for. The brook- 
side in one corner of the garden and 
the pine woods the other side of it, 
furnished us with the early spring 
blossoms, the hepaticas, mist-flow- 
er, Jack-in-the-pulpit and _ trilliums. 
Pussy-willows fringed the brookside 
with moisture loving pinks, violets and 
marigolds, and later on the Iris 
blossomed. 


Four stately elms here and there 
made a refreshing bit of shade on 
warm afternoons. In the woods our 


|/hammocks were swung, and near the 


brookside we had the handy man erect 
a rustic arbor of saplings; this we had 
made large enough for numerous rus- 





- * * . * 
OUR WILD GARDEN. | 
(By T. Celestine Cummings, Auburn, | 


The figures given are those present- 
ed day after day during the packing 
season. In addition to these are the 
field force gathering the fruit from the Wisconsin. 
trees; the larger the orchard, the; The ground allotted to us for our 
larger the force, to take care of the/“wild garden” was an acre of sheep | 
crops. pasture. Its undulating surface was 

The foundation of a successful co-| close cropped and free of weeds; just 
operative commercial orchard is vest-| an ideal acre of space for our purpose. 
ed in the united willingness of all the | There were four of us that would di- 
members of the company, to select ‘vide honors in the success of this ven- 
one of the members who has practical ture: We were school friends and lov- 
experience in all phases of orchard-' ers of outdoors and particularly of the 
ing apd nursery propagation, with an flowers. 
intelligent idea of soil fertility and Our plan in laying out the garden; 
was to have it look as if everythinz | 





plant food supply, to take charge of 





tic seats placed around the sides, and 
tables for use in our afternoon “teas’ 
and garden parties. Seats girdled the 


‘elm trees and were scattered here and 


there; from our garden went many 
“bouquets” to brighten the homes of 
people less favored with “posies;” so 
many people living in the country 
have not the time to cultivate the flow- 
ers they love. 


* ” * * * 
Successful Farming is interesting 
and instructive. I am very much 


pleased with it—Mrs. Ellen Shank- 


lin, Empire, Ky. 
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THE COCOANUT TREE 
(Continued from page 15.) 
substituted for yeast in bread making 
When boiled it leaves a coarse sugar, 
and by distillation it yields a strong 

fiery spirit. 

The fluid from the interior of the 
nut, commonly called milk, is also an 
agreeable beverage, and the white 
flesh of the nut put into the various 
forms is much used the world over as 
a food and a luxury. The oil of cocoa- 





nut is used in the manufaciure of sev- 
eral kinds of fancy toilet soaps, for| 
burning in candles and lamps, and for | 
many other purposes. The outside) 
husk of the nut yields a fiber from) 
which brushes, cord and rope are} 
made, and the pithy refuse is much | 
used by florists and gardeners as a) 
favorite material in which to germi-| 
nate many kinds of small seeds. | 

Like most other valuable trees it 
has an enemy in the form of a moth 
which deposits its eggs in the walls 
of the leaf segments, and before the 
caterpillars have entered into the 
pupa stage the leaves are literally re- 
duced to shreds which give the tree 
a sad appearance. 

* * ~ a ” 
AN INSECT PREVENTATIVE. 

One of our correspondents from 
Brush, Colo., informs us, that the 
leaves of the common elder bush are 
valuable as a safeguard against the 
devastation of insects. Elder leaves 
are simply scattered on vegetables or 
about the ground, serving-as a-means 
of keeping away insects. 

We are informedalso, that by placing 
the leaves in fruit trees insects may 
be kept away from them. The experi- 
ment is one that comes from England, 
and has proved efficient where it has 
been tried. . 

* * * ® @¢ 

Bulletin No. 44 of the Montana Ex: 
periment Station is entitled “Apple 
Growing in Montana.” It presents a 
comprehensive discussion of fruit 
growing in Montana, giving a complete 
list of varieties suited to that state. 





AN INTERESTING COMMUNICA- 
TION. 


¢ I find a card from you lately, re 
questing me to inform you if I re 
ceived the February number. 

Yes, I received it, read it and liked 
it well. A farm journal that publishes 
progressive, tested and useful truths 
as fast as they appear in your paper, 
and even old ones that have been pub- 
lished before and yet useful—repeated 
for new readers—and also a paper 
that never causes contributors to feel 
provoked when they see their articles 
changed on account of typographical 
errors and careless proof reading, 
|cannnot fail to be popular. 

Your folios and pages are just about 
the right size for a monthly, in book 
form, to be very convenient. Were I 
to imporve it I would only make the 
book thicker. 

I will now write of some fertilizing 
of soil that once came under my ob- 
servation, which you can publish if 
you think it is useful. 

The definition of “muck” is “ma- 
nure.” The vegetable mould which 
we find in low places, deposited there 
by the rain waters from higher sur- 
faces, we also call “muck.” 

It was a mild, open winter and a 
farmer who had a pond of about an 
acre in size which he wished to make 
a lake of, first drained the muddy 
pond, and then made some winter 
work for some laborers to haul the 
muck out of it and dump it on a.plow-|~ 
ed field that needed some fertiliza- 
tion. The poorest part of this field, 
with the muck spread over it, and the 
best part, without it, were sown on 
the same day, and the part fertilized 
with muck produced nearly twice as 
much per acre as the other part. 

ln some countries where timber lots 
are reserved, the vegetable mould of 
rotted timber and leaves cleaned u» 
and spread over cropping lands, Is 
found to be profitable. The timber 


also is not liable to.so much damage >< 


by fire when kept clean. 





Low places cleaned of muck and 
kept filled with water, the evapora- 
tion of which would be distributed 
around in dry times by breezes, would 
be beneficial to grass, grain or trees 
around them. 

D. O. Potte:. 

Manchester, Iowa. 

” + * +. . 

I take four other papers besides 
your. paper, and consider Successful 
Fcrming the best.—P. Bliss, Luther, 
Michigan. 
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rrespond- 


WE CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE Stti 

AND OUR FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE ex-jkinds and grades at co 
plains how we make the freicht charges very ee by ship- 
ping from Minneapolis, Omeha, KF ansas City or Des M 





BOULEVARD 


PAS 

















that will varprtes you 


TODAY, and you will receive! 
illustrations and complete deserip- 
tions of these five rigs, and an im- 








inely low prices. 





Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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Thiae de) irtmentis conducted by Ru Forest, 
Dea Moines, lowa, to whom all communica- 
tiona shi ld be addressed. Write care of 
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THE LAST GOOD-NIGHT. 
Clad in their night-gowns, 
white, 
The children come to say good-inght; 
Father, good-night, says Majory, 


Climbing for kisses on my knee. 
Then Ernest, Kittie, Harry next— 
And baby—’tll I feel perplexed. 


Wishing the last good night was said, 
And each and all were packed to 
bed. 


These small folks take me unawares; | 


1 hear them call when safe up stairs, 
As I sit down to read or write, 
‘Father, we want to say good-night.” 


The book or pen is laid aside; 
I find them lying open-eyed— 
Five rosy rebels, girls and boys, 
Who greet me with tumultuous 
noise. 


as these? 
looks dis- 


with such 
ways and 


Can I be stern 

Can charming 
please? 

They hold and scarce will let me go, 
And all because they love me so. 


Then in a vision, suddenly 
The future seems unveiled to me! 
It is my turn, though all in vain, 
To long to say good-night again. 


I see the years stretch on and on, 
The children ail grown up and gone, 
No chamber echoes to their tred, 


‘4ue last good-night has long been 
said! 
And by his fireside, desolate, 


An old man sits, resigned to wait, 
Recalling joys that used to be, 
And faces that he may not see. 
Therefore, what bliss 
now 
I still can smooth each fair young 
brow! 
And fee] the arms that clasp me tight, 
The lips that kiss the last good- 
night! 
- . 7 . 7 


GOOD LANGUAGE. 


How little the youth of the present 
day seem to realize the importance 
of good language. There are young 
people whose parents are highly cul- 
tured, and who have themselves been 
carefully educated, and are capable 
of using the very finest of language. 
Did you ever think of it?—fine lang- 
uage; anyone can have it to use with- 
out money ahd without price, yet 
these young people scarcely give each 
other a civil word. Sons who have 
graduated from college, or university, 
calling their father “the old gent,” or 
“my old man.” Fancy remarks like 
these. “If I cotton to the old Gov. 
maybe he’ll shell out the swag;” or 
“dad’s got. the dough; guess I can 
pinch him for fifty or a hundred;” or 
“the old lady will mash him for a hat- 
ful for me whenever she thinks me 
relig, good boy, so I waddles to- Sun- 
day school.” A young lady who has 
“graduated with honor” will complain 
that she feels “rocky,” or that she is 


clean and | 


is mine that) 


| kindness into 





“completely knocked out of the box;” 
will snap and snarl at her old father, 





who has spent hundreds of dollars to 
give her a chance at good grammar 
and good form. 

It is a little disheartening to have 
young people come home from their, 
expensive schools and colleges to use 
language of which a heathen or luna- 
tic should be ashamed, and then their 
collge yells sound like they were is- 
suing from the throats of so many 
coyotes. A wise man once said that 
language was given us that we might 
say kind things to each other, of each 
other, and for each other, to form 
beautiful sentences from _ beautiful 
thoughts, to pour your soul out in 


ees ees 





tible condition. The children are al- 
lowed to eat heartily of the “simple” 
| food, and as a result, have their stom- 
|achs clogged with starch to such an 
extent that it makes them stupid dur- 
ing the best hours of the day. 


All starches should be thoroughly 
cooked. Many cereals lay claim to 
| being partly cooked or digested in 
the process of manufacture, but in re- 
ality most of these foods when cooked 
the prescribed five or ten minutes ac- 
cording to directions on the ag 
have a decidedly raw taste which, 
most cases, left the cereal after on 
| hour and a half. 





A FUTURE PRESIDENT. 


the ear of another, 
speak beautiful words of consolation 
to a despairing one, kind, soothing 
words to a world-weary and harassed 
one. 

Oh how can we abuse the beautiful 
gift of speech when such vast good 
can be done by loving -words! Oh 
hasten the day when it will be “good 
form” for the fine, young man to be 
proud to escort up the grand college 
steps, the old man who-has come to 
see him graduate, and introduce him 


to the grand professors as “my 
father,” instead of being ashamed 
of him! And hasten the day when 


young ladies will realize that their 
chiefest charm lies in a sweet voice, 
kind, gentle tones, and loving words, 
to parents first of all, and that her 
grammar (although good grammar is 
something to be proud of) is of less 
consequence than just plain, com- 
monsense, kindly words-for. all! 
Subscriber. 
* * = + oa 


BEWARE OF THE STARCH. 


There is nothinng in cooking about 
which so much needs to be said, as 
the cookinng of starch, particularly in 
the form of cereals. They are found 
on all our breakffast tables, yet how 





seldom cooked just right, in a diges- 





Oatmeal especially needs. lots of 
cooking. My way is to put it on the 
back of the kitchen stove in a double 
boiler and let it simmer all the after- 
noon, until a quart of rolled oats say, 
will absorb in the process, double the 
quantity of water. It should never be 
stirred, and after a few hours of this 
gentle cooking all the water and 
starch will be thoroughly absorbed, 
and the oatmeal dry, sweet and a dif- 
ferent’ dish altogether from _ that 
cooked in the morning for breakfast, 
In the morning it is a very simple 
thing to heat up water in the boiler, 
and the steam will heat the meal 
through in a short trme. Milk, to me, 
is more hygienic on oatmeal than 
cream. 

More starch than is required for 
perfect nutrition is contained in the 
average white bread, and less min- 
eral matter and nitrogen. This is true 
also of potatoes and rice, but in the 
majority of cereals we get about the 
proper amount of all the necessary 
food elements. 

Oats is rather rich in fat, while 
wheat grain contains a little less fat 
than is required by nature, so to make 
up for this we use butter on our 
bread. Most of the breakfast cereals 
contain more or less of the germ of 
the wheat with middlings, which are 
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rich in nourishment, easily digested, |out embroidery of any kind, it may be 
are lighter and require a shorter time/| put in a clean suds and scalded a few , 
for cooking, than the whole wheat.| minutes. If it.is embroidered, wash 
The lighter wheat cereals are more|through two waters, rinse in clear | 
suited to the weak stomachs of chil-| warm water, then dip in blue water to 
dren than oats or cornmeal. They! which a little boiled starch has’ been 
should be cooked directly over the/added, and dry in the shade. Nothing 
fire, the water boiling hot when pour-| cieanses the linen so nicely without in- 





ed on the dry grains; then set in the 
boiler and cook more slowly, fhirty 
minutes being sufficient—ten minutes 
rapid boiling and twenty minutes of 
slow boiling. 

Shredded wheat makes an excellent 
breakfast cereal or food when put into 
the oven until crisp and covered with 
hot milk. Any acid spoils it, like to- 
matoes, or the acid of lemons. Shred- 
ded wheat baked with the addition of 
eggs and milk makes an admirable 
pudding. It may also be made into 
brown bread. Simply served it forms 





an excellent food, but is 
when mixed with materials that re-| 
quire frying. 

Mrs. T. C. Cummings. 

Auburn, Wis. 

*~ * 7 + * 
LAUNDERING TABLE LINEN. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 

By Ellen J. Cannady, Emporia, Kan. | 

In this day of pretty things for the | 
house, there is nothing in which the | 
good housekeeper takes more pride} 
than her table linen. Get a good qual- 
ity of damask for table cloths, for it | 
will last a long time, and be more| 
economical in the end than a coarse | 
piece. When tiny breaks occur, draw | 
out threads from a piece of new linen | 
thread a needle with them, and darn | 
the place carefully. It is better to do 
this before the cloth is laundered, as 
the washing is likely to fray the edges 
and make the place larger. A ragged 
tear should be mended by placing uw 
piece of linen under it and darning it | 
down. 

You will find that it pays to provide 
a generous supply of doilies and car- 
vers cloth, either embroidered or plain, 
for the most careful person. is apt to. 
let small pieces of meat fall on the 
cloth when carving a fowl, and if these 
are suppiied,: the large cloth is not 
soiled. They can be changed every 
meal if necessary, and it is an easy 
task to wash them. 

When fringed napkins and doilies 
are used, the fringe becomes uneven 
and ragged looking while the linen is 
still good. Cut the fringe off and hem | 
them all around by hand. The best}! 
parts of a tablecloth which shows signs 
of wear may be cut in squares, neatly | 
hemmed and used for carving cloths | 
for every day use, or napkins for the 
children’s dinner baskets. 

To remove fruit stains from linen, 
dampen the spots, rub soap on both! 
sides, then apply starch made into a 
paste with cold water. Rub the starch | 
into the stains, and hang the cloth in 
the sunshine several hours. Or put 
a heaping teaspoonful of soda in half | 
a cupful of sweet milk and rub the, 
mixture into the stained spots. After 
the cloth is washed in the ordinary 
way the stains will disappear. 

The most expensive linen, and the 
handsomest embroidered doilies and 
centerpieces are often ruined by care- 
less washing. Have a laundry bag. 
hung in a convenient place, and as fast 
?s the soiled linen accumulates, place 
the pieces in it, for it is not pleasant 
to think of their being put in with the 
soiled clothing. Prepare a suds of soft 
warm water and good soap, and add 
a little powdered borax to it. Wash 
throvgh this. rubbing lightly between 





the hands. If the linen is plain with- | 


not good | 


juring the most delicate colors as bor- 
ax and it should always be used in the 
water. When it is dry take it down, 
dampen and roll it up, wrap a clean 
cloth around it and leave it until the 
next morning. Never make linen very 
stiff or it will not look like new. 
* * + * ” 


A WEDDING AMONG THE BLOS- 
SOMS. 

(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By T. Celestine Cummings, Auburn, 
Wisconsin.) 

“Why Myrtle Lawton! what a 
troubled expression!” exclaimed her 
friend Florence French, as she sat 
down beside her on the piazza steps— 
“and you a bride to be in one short 

month.” 

“That’s it, Floy, and a wedding to 








chard wasn’t far from the house, the 
beautiful strains of Lohengrin’s wed- 
ding march floated out to them from 
the open parlor windows -while the 
guests were gathering, and during the 
ceremony it was soft and low, adding 
its charm. The wedding luncheon’ was 
served on the lawn in the’ shade of 
beautiful oak and elm trees. Along 
table had been constructed of “horses” 
and pine boards, which handsome 
damask table covers completely hid. 
Sweet ferns, and the lacy maiden hair 
ferns, with the stems cut off, formed 
circles in which side dishes set; from 
the center circle rose a mass of the 
lovely blossoms; at either end of the 
long table were blocks of crystal, clear 
ice set in shallow tin pans, whose rims 
were covered with moss and ferns nest- 
ling in them. In the hollowed out 
spaces on top was a “wedding salad”; 
blossoms and leaves garnished the 
edges of the ice; an inverted wedding 
bell hung from the branch of a near-by 
tree. It was made of a piece of fine 
chicken fence wiring, I believe mother 
said it was, shaped into a bell, and 
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be into the bargain. I want it to be | completely covered inside and out with 


something different from the regula-| 


|tion church or home wedding, and it, 
| must also be achieved without any un-| 


necessary expense. I wish you could | 
help me think up something unique.” 
“Well, as it’s the day after mother’s | 
birthday, I can I think give you the) 
very idea you want,—a wedding among 
the blossoms.” ; 
“Mother’s birthday and. a wedding} 


‘among the blossoms?” laughed Myrtle. | 


“What do you mean?” 

“This. It was mother’s birthday 
yesterday, and she was recalling remi- 
niscences of bygone days. What im-| 
presed me most was the account of 
the wedding ceremony performed) 
among the blossoms in her father’s 
orchard.” 

“Oh! how 
Myrtle. 

“Yes, it was. She was married in} 
the month of May, as you will be. The, 
trees planted in a straight row formed | 


a flowery aisle of pink, fragrant and | 


charming!” ‘exclaimed 


‘white bloom. The branches of two of 
| the largest trees spread out to form a| 


background for the bridal couple and | 
the officiating clergyman. As the or- 


little twigs of blossoms. This. held 
the little boxes of wedding cake, tied 
with white ribbon. The bell. was hung 
on the branch, by a wide satin ribbon 
tied in a large bow. ae oiled 

“Now,” finished Florence, “how. do 
you like my idea,” and gave her friend, 
who seemed to be in deep study, a 
playful little shake. 

“It is charming, Florence, and will 
“fit” my needs entirely. I wonder? if 
your mother has the wedding cake and 
the salad recipes you spoke of.” '\" 

“Yes, she has. I'll send thém’'to You 
as soon as I get home.” ur 

Wedding Fruit Salad. 

Four seedless oranges, four banafias, 
one grated cocoanut—or its equivalent 
in dessicated cocoanut—one’ pime ‘ap- 
ple, one quart of the finest »strawber- 
ries, a pound and a half of powdered 
sugar, one pint.of “peach: brandy,” or 
champagne. The pine apple-is ‘sliced 
thin and the wine poured: over it;:/let 
stand several hours on ice to: take; up 
the flavor of the liquor; then: eut«the 
pine apple and oranges.in‘ small. ‘cube 
piece and slice the bananas crosswise; 
place the fruit in alternate layers, be- 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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TATISTICS show that over 
ninety. per cent of the 
world’s output of the yel- 
low metal has been taken 
ae from placer mines. 
Up to the year 1883 there had been 
extracted in thirty years, from the 
auriferous deposits of the _ state of 
California alone, one billion, one hun- 
dred million dollars in gold. 

When it dawned upon the world that 
one precious metal must represent 











place with branch office in Des 





Moines. The corporation is named El 
Oro Mining Company. 

Several prominent Des Moines in-! 
vestors after investigation brought 
about this much desired mining move- 
ment believing that El Oro will, with 
a reasonable amount of money invest- 
ed, be sure to return a much quicker 
and larger dividend than might be 
expected from quartz mining which all 
mine investors know have been very 
profitable. 
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| gravel. 





Hand Method Having Produced From E! Oro Placer Over $2,000,000. 





the unit of values upon which the bus- 


ines of the nations is transacted then 
placer mining like Rip Van Winkle 
awoke from its partial lethargy and 
today the possibilities of great riches 
easily procured is upon the tongue of 
hundreds of thousands of investors 
who are becoming interested as stock- 
_ holders in every good placer mining 
proposition offered to the general pub- 
lic. Placer mining being so simple, 
requiring no large expenditure for 
stamp mills, chemical outfits, etc., 
appeals more strongly to the investor 
in many cases, than does the ore prop- 
osition. 


To those not acquainted with min- 
ing terms we would say a placer is 
simply a large body of loose gravel 
deposited in the bed of a river or the 
bed of what used to be a river, free 
gold being found in every foot of the 
gravel. 

But when a large tract of rich 
placer ground an extensive gold ore 
zone, and a rich copper property is 
controlled by one Parent Company and 
a coterie of Auxiliary Companies 
working hand in hand or like a “wheel 
within a wheel” under one efficient 
management then the whole proposit- 
tion becomes exceedingly interesting 
to the large or small investor. 

Appropos to the foregoing an un- 
usually tempting tract of rich placer 
ground consisting of 4,110 acres has 
just been ta’-en over by the leading 
business and mining men of Tucson, 
Arizona, and Des Moines, Iowa. A 
company has just been incorporated 
with its home office at the first named 
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Several blocks of stock were pur- 
chased in Des Moines and Tucson in 
advance of the organization of El Oro 
Mining Company and checks for the 
same drawn and attached to contracts 
in order to show their perfect good 


paper men, lawyers, doctors, etc. It is 


confidently predicted tnat $100 invest- ° 


ed in this stock will within a few 
months be worth from five to ten 
times as much. As _ soon as the 
water plant is in, dividends will com- 
mence to be paid. 

Printed matter is now being pre- 
pared explaining minutely the prop- 
erty which is located in the Santa 
Rita Mountains near Greaterville, 
Pima county, Arizona. 

The proposed plan ‘of operating 
this great placer tract will also be 
fully set forth and will be found of 1n- 
terest to anybody interested in min- 
ing or anybody having money for in- 
vestment. 

The company is organized for 1,500,- 
000 shares of $1.00 par value each. A 
portion of the Treasury stock will be 
sold to procure the necessary funds 
to install the water plant with which 
to secure the gold from the auriferous 
The first 100,000 shares will 
be sold very low, as the management 
prefers to do this, discounting time 
and begin work at once. Enough 
pledges for the purchase of stock were 
made in advance of organization to 1n- 
sure this. The second block of 100,- 
000 will be increased in price mater- 
ially as a large portion of the first 
block is already spoken for and under 
contract, but there is a small amount 
of the first allotment which can be had 
at a bargain if taken quickly. A 
printed report has already been pre- 
pared by a Des Moines expert who 
was sent to examine the property 
very carefully, which report can be 
had by addressing the Company at its 
Des Moines office. The prospectus 
and other detail matter will be sent 
on application as soon as out of press. 
The two accompaning half-tones illus- 
trate the vast difference between the 
old ‘and new metnods of recovering 
gold from the gravel. 

The old hand method above shown 
has been in vogue for many years 
and in this way over $2,000,000 has 
been produced from this property. 

It is proposed to install the new 
method as soon as enough money is 
secured to pay for same, and thereby 
insures a large profit for all concerned. 
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Our Proposed Latest Equipped Steam Dredge. This will Handle Fully as Much 
Gravel as 500 Men by the Old Method. 
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faith in the property and the manage- 
ment. 

Among those who have invested in 
the company are some of the most 
successful banking, insurance, news- 


Anybody interested in matters of this 
kind may have full 
calling on or addressing El Oro Min- 
ing Company, 


information by 


Observatory Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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WHEN LOVE LAUGHS. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Maude Irene Evans, W. Mariet- 
ta, Ohio.) 

Mabel was indignant; nay, more, she 
was furious. Had she been a man, 
she’d have banged the door or kicked 
the cat. Being a girl, she wrote fierce- 
ly, rapidly, throwing the finished 
sheets upon the carpet. Suddenly her 
wrath exploded: 

“To think that Mama should send 
me off to Uncle Hal’s without a word 
except, ‘Have your trunk packed to 
go to your uncle’s tomorrow, Mabel, 
and prepare to stay there until you 


are. quite over this silly infatuation | 


for Payne Whitmer!’ Um, yes; at 
that rate, I’m not likely to return till 
I’m an interesting old maid. 

“Now Topsy,” to the pretty span- 
iel which lay at her feet, “do tell me 
why she objects to that dear boy 
Payne? The fact that he’s worked 
his way through college without ap- 
pealing to that stuffy old uncle of his, 
I think commendable, while Mama 
looks upon it as quite disgraceful. 
Then she says no daughter of hers 
shall marry a man who works for a 
salary. The idea! Papa says Payne’s 
worth a dozen of Duval Norman. 

“Pah! the name’s enough. He puts 
me in an agony with his tales of his 


as possible. 


ly,” with a little laugh. 


Hal: 
have saddled this off on me. 


this other 
Mabel,” irascibly, 


a man, while 
creature—bah! 
you marry that 
there, there,” hastily, “I forgot my 
| duty; but you understand, my dear.” 
| “Yes, I do,” squeezing his arm lov- 
ingly. “Say, Uncle Hal, do you think 
I’m likely to get over it?” 

“What?” said he, anxiously exam- 
ining her pretty, mischievous face for 
symptoms of smallpox or something 
kindred. “What have you got?” 

“An infatuation,” solemnly, “and 
I’m not to go home till I’m _ over it. 
Shan’t you and I make a charming old 
pair, years from now,.at that rate, 
with hooked noses, pipes and ‘rheu- 
matiz’? For,” a sweet earnestness 
creeping through the fun, “Payne or 
nobody is my ultimatum.” 

Matters rolled on 








English ancestors, and his cousin 
who’s a Jord over there, and how he 
will succeed him some day. And now 
Mama’s got it into her head that I 
must marry this, scented, pompous 
idiot and be ‘Lady Something,’ when 
all I want is Payne. I’ll have him, 
too—no”—hastily—“he shall haveme.” 

“Now, Tops, we must think, and 
think quickly. I’ve had profound re- 
spect for your judgment since the day 
you first saw our future lord, and 
growled fiercely at him. You're a 
judge of character, my Topsy.” 

Her wrath having calmed a trifle, 
she seemed presently seized with an 
idea, for she rippled a merry laugh, 
the light of triumph glinted in her 
eves, and her pen fairly danced across 
the pages. 

“IT suppose, Mama.” she asked, 
meekly, at the tea table that evening. 
“that you won’t care if I write a word 
of farewell to Payne?” 

Mrs. Camden surveyed with an eye 
of suspicion this sudden accession of 
humility, and replied coldly: 

“On one condition; you may tell that 
misguided young man that affairs are 
quite over between you, and he need 
to trouble himself neither to call here 
hor to write to you at Cloverside. 
Also, your uncle is to read your letter, 
and if young Whitmer is so imperti- 
nent as to reply, to read that also, and 
only, to deliver it to you on condition 
that it be a suitable missive. It is 
quite possible that Mr. Norman may 
Tun down over Sunday in a week or 
two. I will apprise your uncle of the 
fact, and I trust you will have seen 
your recent folly, and accord him the 
courtesy due one of so high rank in 
English society.” 

Mabel choked on her cake at this 
Point, but affairs being thus arranged, 
she arrived in a peaceful mood the 
next noon at Cloverside, having posted 
her voluminous letter on the train, 
Her uncle carried her off in great jubi- 
lation, considerably mixed with em- 
barrassment.. He was a kindly, gen- 


her excursions to the lawn and gar- 
dens, theteby causing Uncle Hal re- 
morseful  self-cummunings galore. 
She came in one day with a letter. 

“Uncle Hal,” she began, “Jimmy 
just brought me this letter, which I 
know is freom Payne. Now, Mama 
was kind cnough to permit us to ex- 
change farewells, provided you read 
them first. No,” as he waved an in- 
dignant refusal, “I insist upon you 
doing your duty.” 

So after much muttering, and exe-| 
crations on his sister’s “idiocy,” he 
read the letter through once 
again, evidently speculating upon it 
before he gave it to Mabel. She ran 
to her room with it, and read: 

“Dearest Mabel: I got your most 
unexpected news. Cannot advance 
one step if I lose you. We both are 
helpless, but willing still to be faith- 
ful, true at any cost. 

“Three o’clock, and Beeches invited 
me Wednesday to be at their house, 
seven, this very p. m. I will take your 
picture next my heart, train myself 
not to hate the new dispensation 
quite. York was just married; is not 
at home yet. Janet’s are well. An- 
swer, if permitted. Undying devotion. 
Will love you forever. Payne.” 

This very remarkable note appear- 
ed to give Mabel unlimited satisfac- 
tion, for she kissed it gleefully, and 
at once wrote a reply, which Uncle 
Hal, much to his disgust, had to read. 
“Darling Payne: I will try to be 
patient, as there seems no sure way, 
but.do one’s best, not grow weary, 
Write no more. Again with ~ love. 
Mabel.” 

Uncle Hal read this with the same 
gravity he had accorded Payne’s dis- 
jointed epistle, then sealed and re- 
turned it to the girl. 

“I think,” he said, looking at her 
judiciously over his glasses, “that I 
may tell Margaret such notes as these 
seem to be, might be exchanged every 
day without setting the world afire. 





tle soul, and keenly felt his uncom- 
fortable position as guardian to this 
charming girl, his favorite neice. She 
800n relieved the situation by saying 
frankly: 

“Uncle Hal, I know you don’t like 


or causingempires to totter.” And 
with a little chuckle, he trotted away. 
Mabel started thoughtfully after 
him. “What do you suspect, you dear 
old humbug?” she mused. 

Wednesday evening about 5 o’clock, 





your ners position as keeper, but I as- 


f 


\} sure you I’ll make your duties as light 
You’ve always been a 
darling to me, and if you’ll feed me 
regularly, and let me have the run of 
my chain, I] try not to howl too loud- 


He gave Barney a cut with the whip 
which surprised that deliberate ani- 
mal, and said quite savagely for Uncle 


“I don’t see why Margaret need to 
She 
knows I like young Whitmer, for he’s 
band-box 
“— 
perfumed ninkom— 


beautifully for} > 
several days, Mabel dutifully confining| Uncle Hal was in no haste to call his 


“Mabel,” said he, “I am 
bound to go Johnson’s, five miles up 
the road, un business, and may not 


long face. 


get back before midnight. Aunt 
Mary,” the colored housekeeper, “has 
a bad tooihache, and has gone over 
home. Will you be afraid to stay here 
with only Jimmy on the place?” 

“Not at all, Uncle Hal,” she replied, 
suppressing a violent desire to hug 
him. “But to ‘make assurance doubly 
sure,’ you will please lock my room 
door, so Mama cannot intimate that 
you failed in the smallest particular 
of your duty.” 

“Very well, miss, since you will 
have it s9,” pinching the roguish face 
upturned to his. 

They had an early tea, and when 
Mabel had wished him goodnight, he 
carefully locked her door, apparently 
forgetting that two of her windows 
opened upon the balcony. 

At half past six, a young lady look- 
ing amazingly like Mabel, attired in a 
stylish street gown, heavily veiled, 
and carrying a suit case, stepped 
through the low window onto the bal- 
cony, from thence into the hall, down 
the stairs and out at the front door. 
She glanced about her, as if to be sure 
the coast was clear, and walked quick- 
ily down ihe road. 

It seemed the next morning as if 





neice to breakfast. He pottered about 
until quite eight o’clock before he 
ascended the stairs. In the course of 
fiye minutes or so, he came down 
again with the utmost astonishment 
held forth in his face. 

“Aunt Mary,” he said, impressive- 
ly, ‘“‘“Miss Mabel has disappeared! Not 
a trace do I find of her, not a word 
left to show her whereabouts.” 





and! 





Uncle Hal came in with a dreadfully 


Aunt Mary’s eyes’ threatened to 
overwhelm her face, so large did they 
grow. “To de Lawd, Mass Hal, I jes’ 
knewed dat what happen, keepen’ dat 
po’ chile shet up like a eyster! You 
feel nice now ef she done gone an’ 
drown he'seif!” she indignantly pro- 
claimed. 

Uncle Hal did not seem to be over- 
come by vhis melancholy picture, but 
stood debating if he should wire his 


|sister, or go up to face her wrath in 


person, when the postman handed 
him a fat letter. From New York, 
under date of 11:30 the previous night. 
It ran: 


“You lovely old humbug! I trust 
you will quite appreciate the honor of 
being the first to whom I communi- 
cate the fact of my marriage this 
evening ai nine o’clock to Payne 
Glenley Whitmer, at the home of his 
sister, Janet Bigham. I’ve a sneak- 
ing conviction that you suspected a 
trifle—but how? It is proverbial that 
‘Love laughs at locksmith,’ but you’ve- 
been such an altogether charming 
‘locksmith’ that I wouldn’t advise any 
stern parent to employ you in that 
capacity again. 

“Let me tell you the whole affair. 
On my _  4dressing-table, you'll find 
Payne’s extremely sensible letter to 
me, and a copy of mine to him, which 
I left. They are in cipher, every 
thirc word being the key. Read cor 
rectly, thev are as follows: Payne’s: 
‘Dearest, got unexpected advance. If 
you are wiiling, be at three beeches—’ 
just down the road, you know the 
place, Uncle Hal—Wednesday at 7 
p. m. Take next train to New York. 


Married at Janet’s. Answer. Undying 


love. Payne.’ 
“My reply: ‘Darling, will be there 
sure. Do not write again. Mabel.’ | 
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walked out via the balcony and the 
front door in a quiet respectable man- 


ner At the three big beech trees, | 
Payne met me with a carriage. At 
Cloverside we were lucky enough to 
catch the 7:30 train to the city. At 
8:45 we arrived at Janet's, where all} 
was prepared, and at 9:15 I stood by| 
Payne's site, the happiest little run- 
away vou cver saw (N. B. I was 
married in the white silk in which 
mama desired me to air my charms 
before his lordship.) 

“One bit of news more Payne's 
‘unexpected advance’ was the inherit- 
ance of a inillion dollars through his 
grumpy old uncle, who shuffled off 
this morial coil two weeks ago in 
Vienna, ond left Payne his heir be- 
cause of his—Payne’s—pluck in work-| 
ing his way up! If the dear boy but} 
had a title in perspective, Mama 


would receive him with open arms. 
“Congratulate us, you dear Uncle 
Hal; we are radiantly happy. And 


come to sce us soon, for we are to live| 


here in New York. We go to call on 
mama in the morning Expect an| 
earthquake.” 

But the heavens did not fall. 


Uncle Hal delightedly wired congratu- 
lations at once; 
mail came a short 
Mabel, saying: 
“The unexpected has happened 
again. Our ‘lord’ has turned out to 
be the valet of the real. lord,. whom 
he deserted and robbed, while ill in 
California! He was arrested 
night, and—well, imagine poor mama’s 
feelings. 
to be taken 
servant! She 


note again from 


in by 
is in retirement, 
hysterics. ‘Tis well that I am 
to console her; and she’s not 
forgiven me, but actually beams 
Payne—and his millions 
all live happy ever after.” 

And Uncle Hal chuckled to himself 
as he said: 

“What a blessing that I could read 


and 
here 
only 
upon 


the cipher and had (?) to go to} 
Johnson’s.” 
* “« oe * * 
A WEDDING AMONG THE BLOS- 
SOMS. 


(Continued from page 23.) 
ginning with the 
layer of oranges, bananas, and scat- 
tering the strawberries on top so they 
will show prettily; sprinkle thickly 
with sugar between each layer of fruit 
and cover the top with the cocoanut. 





The Wedding Cake. 

One cup of butter, two cups of su- 
gar, one cup of milk, three cups of 
flour, one teaspoon of baking powder, 
one pound of citron, sliced thin, one 
pound of blanched almonds, chopped 
fine, one medium sized cocoanut grated, 
a wine glass of white wine. Cream 
the bntter and sugar thoroughly to- 
gether; then add the milk and the 
flour. The baking powder and flour is 
sifted together three times, then mix 
in the fruit and nuts thoroughly. Beat 
up the whites of seven eggs to a stiff 
froth: add the wine and fold it in light- 
ly. Bake in a moderate oven. When 
quite cold ice heavily with plain 
confectioner’s icing. 
* *” 


a 


* * * 


MAKING YEAST. 

A day before baking I make my 
yeast, using one cup of flour, one 
tablespoonful of salt, two tablespoons- 
ful of sugar, and if desired, one tea- 
spoonful of ginger. Stir thoroughly; 
then scald.with potato water, stirring 


until the.mixture is a smooth batter. 
Add, if convenient, three medium 
sized potatoes, mashed fine. When 


| Waist sleeve. 
red 


and on the evening} 


last | 


4 woman of her astuteness | 
an Englishman’s | 


And we'll | 





cool, add half a yeast cake which has 
been soaked until soft, and keep in 
a warm place. 

In cold weather I-usually place the 
dish containing the yeast in a basin 
of warm water for the first afternoon, 
as | always make my yeast at noon. 


* * ~ +. * 

We are very much pleased with 
Successful Farming and think it a fine 
paper.—W. F. Siebrosse, Mellette, 

Dak. 

« 7” * 7 *. 


FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH. 

One of the most popular modes in 
shirt waists which may be admirably 
developed in the mercerized or vest- 
ings, has two broad tucks in front and 
closes at the center of the back, either 
in the duchess or lap style. Sleeves 
are made bishop or the regular sbirt- 
In fine material the shir- 


waist is becoming popular, with 








Vv 


| 
| 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
the shirred top for the sieeve which 


wrist. Sleeves, if banded at the wrists 
are made quite snug. In fancy waists, 
the berthas in pointed outline are the 
newest, finished with some fanciful 
yoke, either round or square, or may 
be finished off with the band and worn 
with a collar; a cap may be made over 
the top of the sleeve finished in the 
same way as the edge of the bertha. 
Skirts with hip yokes are in great 
favor, and they certainly lengthen the 
figure. The summer dresses are made 
unlined: A most important feature in 
the fashioning of dresses now, is to 
have the under garments fit well; the 
corset cover and underskirt should 
have no unnecessary bunching of full- 
ness in them. The skirt, especially, 
should fit smoothly over 


mercerized ‘cottons,. duck percale and 
pongee. 


and is very durable. 





guimpes and under sleeves. 





gives it the necessary fullness at the, 


the hips, 
and have the correct flare at the bot- 


tom. 
For dresses for young girls, figured 
foulard is very popular, as well as 


Very serviceable and pretty 
dresses can be made for children from 
the pongee, silks; it does not soil easily 
and cah bé washed innumerable times 
All dresses’ for 
girls undef twelve years of ‘age are 
most effective when made with white 
The high 


neck of the same material is neither 
stylish or becoming. Even if the waist 


is a sailor blouse, the shield should be 
of white, with an edge of white, bor- 
dering the collar. Laces, insertions 
and medallions are used in profusion 
on the summer dress; both for chil- 
dren and adults. The popularity of 
handwork is increasing steadily and 
rapidly; crocheting of laces, medal- 
lions, and embroidering on the shirt- 
waist collar and cuffs is the correct 
thing. It requires but little time and 
gives a style and finish to the garment. 

There are many new designs for 
stock collars and belts. Anyone han- 
dy with the needle can furnish them 
themselves, the abbe and surate styles 
being the most popular. A white taff- 
eta finished with machine stitching 
and decorated with French knots, and 
made in the curate style makes a very 
pretty collar. Use a plain standing 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 





sin canta Gia ol WHY THE HENS DON’T LAY. 





|collar for the stock; over which is 
placed the long pointed tabs in front; 
over the stock is a turn over collar in 
fanciful outlines, extending to form 
a tab overlapping the one on the col- 
lar. The belt has a seam in the back, 
and has the long tabs at the back and 
in the front also, where it closes. 

To make the abbe collar, taffeta 
silk with machine stitching and small 
buttons for decorative finish, makes 
a very pretty collar. The belt worn 
with this collar is narrow and crosses 
in front, having the postilion at the 
back. To wear with linen dresses, 
these collars may be made of light 
blue, or white, with-light blue pipings. 

In summer millinery the shapes con- 
tinue the same as spring. The broad, 
flat and almost crownless hat still con- 
tinues in favor, while in striking con- 
trast to it, we have the hat with the 
high crown. The turban shape is re 
produced in flowers and foliage. 

In regard to coloring. Willow green 
is the newest and most becoming tint. 
A great abundance of red hats are 
shown in a variety of shades and 
shapes. All black, black and white, . 
show no signs of falling from favor. 
Flowers and foliage are used in pro 
fusion, in fact many of the hats are 
made entirely of flowers sewed to @ 
fine silk wire frame. 
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Read note below for free patterns to 
subscribers for Successful Farming. 

(These are the Famous McCall Pat- 
terns—the Best made.) 

Note any of these patterns will be 
sent free with a full year’s subscrip- 
tion to Successful Farming, for 50 cts. 
Tae patterns will be sent in no other 
way. If already a subscriber, get a 
subscription from some one else, and 
pick out your patterns. 





No. 7765 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 7 sizes, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 
years. 

No. 7765.—Boy’s Sailor Reefer( hav- 
ing extra Vest Coltfar Portion), re- 
quires for medium size, 2% yards ma- 
terial 36 inches wide, 1% yards 44 
inches wide, or 1% yards 652 inches 
wide. Extra material required for 
vest collar’ portion, 7g yard; braid rep- 

resented, 2% yards; § buttons. 





No. 7706 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 5 sizes, 32,34,36,38 and 40 in- 
ches bust measure. 

No. 7706.—Ladies’ Shirred Waist, 
requires for medium size, 4% yards 
material 22 inches wide, 3 yards 36 
inches wide, or 2% yards 44 inches 
wide. Lining required, 1% yards; 

lace applique represented, 1 yard. 








No. 7196 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 7 sizes, 6, 7, &, 9, 10, 11 and 12 
years. 

No. 7196.—Girl’s Guimpe Dress, re- 
quires for medium size, 4% yards ma- 
terial 22 inches wice, 25 yards 36 
inches wide, or 2% yards 44 inches 
wide. Lace edging represented, 2% 
yards; lace insertion, 2 yards; ribbon, 

2% yards; 6 buttons. 
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No. 7485 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 7 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. 

No. 7485.—Ladies’ Wrapper, _ re- 
quires for medium size, 14% yards 
material 22 inches wide, 8% yards 36 
inches wide, or 6% yards 44 inches 
wide. Lining required, 1% yards; all- 
over lace represented, ™% yard; rib- 
bon, 5% yards. 








Order patterns by number. 


Successful Farming Coupon Pattern Order. 


For ladies, give bust measure; for skirt, give 
waist measure; for misses, boys, girls, or children, give years. 
Size Wanted. ...........ececeeseeees 
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DON’T TAKE YOUR TROUBLES T9 
BED. 


You may labor your fill, 
mu you will; 
You may worry 
You may treat your 
ol cares, 
You may live on a scrap and a crust; 
But when the day’s done, put it out of 
your head; 
Dont take your troubles to bed. 


friend of mine, 


a bit, if you must; 
affairs as a series 


may batter your way through 

the thick of the fray; 

You may sweat, you may swear, you 
may grunt; 

may be a jack-fool 
but this rule 
Should be ever kept at 

Don’t fight with your pillow, 

down your head 
And knock every worriment out of 
bed 


You 


You if you must, 
the front: 
but lay 


That friend or that foe (which is he, I 


don’t know?) 
Whose name we have spoken as 
Death, 
Hovers close to your side, while you 
run or you ride, 


And. he envies the warmth of your 
breath; 
But he turns 


-him away, with a shake 


of his head, 
When he finds.that you don’t take 
your trouples to bed. 


Edmond Vance Cooke. 
* - * * « 


OLD TIME APHORISMS. 


If you would not be forgotten as 
soon as you are dead and rotten, 
either write things worth reading, or 
do things worth the writing. 

Keep your eyes wide open before 
marriage; half shut afterward. 

Never entreat a servant to dwell 
with thee. 

Grace thou thy 
that grace thee. 

He that falls in 
will have no rivals. 

Proclaim not all thou 
thou owest, all thou hast, 
canst. 

Marry above thy match and thou’ll 
get a master. 


house, and let not 
love with himself 


knowest, all 
nor all thou 


At twenty years of age the will 
reigns; at thirty, the wit; at forty, the 
judgment 


but not every day, 
brother’s, but not 


Visit your aunt, 
and call at your 
every night. 

If you'd lose a troublesome visitor, 
lend him money. 

A man without ceremony has need 
of great merit in its place. 

*Tis a strange forest that has no rot- 
ten wood in’t, 

And a strange kindred that all are 
good in’t. 
The wise man 
age from his enemies 

from his friends. 

Glass, china and reputation are 
easily cracked and never well mended. 

Great merit is coy, as well as great 
pride. 

Love your neighbor; 
down your hedge. 

An honest man will receive neither 
money nor praise that is not his due. 

* < * * *” 

We take other farm 
none I like as well as Successful 
Farming.—Inez Reid, Bryan, Ohio. 


® * * - * 


draws more advant- 
than the fool 


yet don’t pull 


papers, but 


TRUTH FIRST. 
The truth is worth more than the 
The more truly a man pursues 
sake, the more does | 


man. 
truth for truth’s 


he lose sight of himself in gaining 
|sight of the truth. Many an investi-| 
gator is more disturbed about his own | 
priority than he is about the priority 
of the value of the truth. Few finer 
things could be said of any discoverer 
than what has been said of the emi- 
nent physicist Helmholtz, “He never 
‘indulged in one of those reclamations 
of priority into which scientific vanity 
is sure to be betrayed, but several 
times published notes to show that 
his own results were not so new as he 
and the scientific world had believed 
| them to be.” When the world is doing 
!homage to one whom it acknowledges 
'as its great master in science what 
!grim delight must he find in remind- 
|ing his admirers that the truth is first, 
,even though it compel them to regard 
him as second! Yet this is the true 
| spirit, not alone for the distinguished 
| scientist, but for every plain, obscure 
|man, woman and child. Truth first. 
| * * * * * 
| 

| 


Your paper is splendid. It contains 


|good receipts. Every farmer's wife 
should subscribe for 11.—Mrs. M. U. 
Arnett, Jackson, Minn. 


* * * * * 
THE JOY OF WORKING. 
Think not, Sir Man-of-Leisure, as 





you peep lazily through your heavily- 
curtained window at the scurrying 
-o’clock crowd on the way to its 
toil, that you have the best of 
it because you can snuggle back be- 
neath your luxurious covering and 
sleep until Jeems or Meadows brings 
your morning coffee and paper and 
asks if you prefer the Yellow Dragon 
or the Green Devil for your forenoon 
spin. 

Do not lay the flattering function to 
your soul that yours is the happier lot. | 

Yonder youth with swinging step, 
with fists dug deep into the pockets of | 
his thread-bare coat and a cold lunch- 
eon wrapped in paper tucked beneath 
his arm, tastes a finer, sweeter joy | 
than all your luxury can bring. 

His is the pleasure of incentive—the 
glory of work. 

For there is zest to it all. The 
quick spring from bed at the alarm 
clock’s summons, the hastily-swallow- 
ed breakfast, then out into the wine- 
like air of early morning. To work— 
vigorous work of brain or brawn, 
whether it be pegging away at a desk 
or directing the eternal grind of 
clanking machinery. 

It is occupation—accomplishment! 

Do not pity these work-a-day folk. 
Save your sympathy for the hapless 
and hopeless idle fellows—the unfor- 


seven 
daily 


tunates or unwiliings; alike commis- 
erable. 
Joy goes with the working masses. 


There is joy in the noonday luncheon, 


whether in a gilded cafe or a cold 
snack hastily devoured “before the 
whistle blows 


The evening meal is a feast to the 
weary man, and his well-earned rest is 
the greatest joy of all. 

Hard work is the best of all cures 
for insomnia. 


Thank God you can work! 
Though your office labor strains 
your nerves and racks your brain, 


thouch the “shop” takes the best of 
your strength and vitality—be glad to 
be living, an active part of the work- 
ing world. 

You must earn 
before you can enjoy: them. 
has no part in the strenuous life. 

Be glad, for conscience sake, that 


your amusements 
Ennui | 


/you are not one of those most miser- 


able of all men, a fellow without a 
job—a human machine standing idle, 


| They make old stockings new. 


| If your dealer does not handle 


‘rusting and losing its value from dis- 


use. 

Thank God you can work! 

When sorrow and grief come, when 
you seek to forget, to crush out cruel 
thoughts, thank God that you can 
absorb yourself in your occupation, 
plunge deep into the details of your 
duty. 

Thank God that you can work— 
that you can grasp your pay envelope 
and say, “This is mine, the rightful 
pay for the labor of my brain, the 
just earnings of my strong right arm.” 

Be thankful, Employer as well as 
=mploye, for the joy of working 

You know the pleasure of it. 

Do not deceive yourself by the 
promise (nine times in ten a pleasant 
little fiction) that by-and-by you will 
retire, ease up, end your life in idle 
luxury. 

The business game is not alone for 
the pleasure of the spoils, but for the 
joy of playing it. 

What, the world may call greed and 
avarice you know to be the fascination 
of success—the intoxication of ac- 
complishment; and it will keep you 
untiringly at it—on your mettle in the 
battle—till the end of life. 

For life is work. 

And work is life.—Judicious Adver- 
tising, Lord and Thomas. 

* * * * a 

We are glad when Successful Farm- 
ing comes to our home. It is so help- 
ful.—Mrs. Emma Faukner, Rugby, N. 
Carolina. 





100 Ibs Ibs. Sugar $2 95 95 


Send no money if you live 500 miles of Chicago; 
if further, send $1.00. Cut this ad out and send to 
us. By return freight we will ship you a.l of the 
following goods to your city witn the privilege of 
seeing them before paying your freight agent $14.08 
and freight charges. If goods are not found as rep- 
resented and what you would have to pay your mer- 
chant $23.90, they can be returned to us at our ex- 


pense. All our goods are guaranteed or money 
refunded. 
Merchant's Our 
Lb 8. F. Des. Price. Price. 
100 “pest Granulated en dust proof 
NONE vntcncanctubnscecsesssseanccnt $5.75 $2.95 
2 Corn Starch, our own rere 2 10 
5 Soda, our own brand. extra quality.. .50 3 
3 Chocolate, best quality...............- 50 1.00 
2 Cocoanut, finest shredded............. et] 40 
2 Pepper, pure ground. air-tighttincan .80 40 
1 Cinnamon, pure ground............... 60 39 
5 Baking Powder, Priceless brand, best 
BEES cckcnchwaccnetansabaninnesenen 250 1.60 
4 Oz. Lemon Extvact, strictly pure..... 50 25 
4 Oz. Vanilla, strictly pure.............. 60 35 
FN” re 50 35 
10 Java and Mocha Coffee, roasted...... 4.00 2.80 
2 Gunpowder or Japan Tea............. 1.60 1.20 
3 1-lb. packages Malta Ceres............ 45 45 
10 Bars extra quality Laundry Soap.... .50 7 
10 Bars Tar Soap, equa! to the best...... 1.00 40 
Ne | Oe eee 0 -30 
5 Cal. Peaches. sun dried ............... 50 5 
5 Japan Rice. best quality, not broken. .50 15 
10 Rolled Oates, Quaker. ....c.cccccccccces ‘50 16 
2 Pkgs. Yeast, none better.............. 10 02 
Merchant's Price............... $23.90 $14.03 
Your saving, $9.92. Our Price..14.08 
Inec.), 


KOHL a a gh dy RS COMPANY 
WHOLESALE TO CONSUMER, 


47 and 49 West Lake St., Chicago, IL 





WHAT THEY ARE 


BLACK KID FEET are the 
feet for stockings. They are 
made of strongest two-thread 
eotton, in white or fast black, 
with tripple heels and toes, and 
are used to re-foot good stock- 
ing tops the feet of which have 
been worn out, 

‘ : ” 
Why They Are ‘Good Things 
They save work. 
They save time. 
They save money 
They are easy to use. 
They Go away with darning. 






They ure the friends of every 
mother. 


them send usan order. 10c a 

pair prepaid. lowa Knitting 

Co., 442 E. Grand Avenue, Des Moines, low® 
Agents Wanted. 
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Answers to May Puzzles. 


ee ane ee 
1—It. 


Puzwzwzwledom 








é 2—Gander, danger, garden, ranged. 

= 3—Scatter in spring time a handful 

é Puzzles marked with a star (*) are protected of seeds, 

§ by copyright. Contributors to thie ye |Gather in summer a lapful of flowers. 
ment will please keep matter distinct from — Thi i i meres i — 

1 all other correspondence and addrese same 4 Phill, hill, ill. 2 Olive, live. 3 

& to + Puzzledom,’ Successful Farming, Des Dace, ace. 

& Moines, Lowa o% oe o*e oe ° ° ° i ° 

Oa eastanatiaagsmmmtitaaas Mosquitoes are known to live 


|through the winter, awakening with 
'the first warmth. A late investigation 
| by Mr. John B. Smith proves that cer- 
|tain species hibernate in the adult 
. 4 , | State, others in the larval state also, 
Searching for his daily food. |others only in the larval state, and 
Did first catch it? No, he reckoned |gome in the egg. Many larvae sur- 


That my third was much too second. | vive repeated freezing and thawing. 
—H. MM. B. s 6&8 6 6 @ 


2d—A Numerical With A Moral. 


1st—* Charade. 
As my first one summer day 
Along my whole did wend his way, 
He saw my third in busy wood 


| 
We meet and mingle, we mark man’s 


If one is engaged in 8 12 13 m 15 16 17,| speech, 
And is bent on 1 243554d151617,) We judge by a guess, by a fancied 
While equally determined to avoid 11)! slight; 

12 15 1 15 16 17, We give our fellows a mere glance 
He will be 14 15 6 s 15 16 17 none of each, 

his opportunities, | Then brand them forever, black or 
But 9 s 15 16 17 them all to the best white. 


advantage, 
And to make his success thorough and Meanwhile, God’s patience is o’erusall, 

10 12 7 t 15 16 17 | He probes for motives, He waits for 
He will not miss the constant aid and years; 

inspiration of 123456789 10 11/To Him no moment is mean or small, 

12 13 14 15 16 17. | And His scales are turned by the 
weight of tears. 

7” a * os * 


—Uncle Joe. 


3d—Transpositions. 

The pupil said his punishment | DON’T OVERDRESS YOUR CHILD. 
Was than he deserved; You can’t begin too early to train 
He said he from the neighbor’s rule! girls in taste and sense upon the sub- 
Had only slightly swerved. | ject of dress. The woman who dresses 

, |her little daughter expensively, who 
He thought the teacher ought to——! even goes without proper clothing her- 
The judgment on him passed; self to deck her little girl in dainty, 
For he (the boy) before the school fresh, fashionable garments, does a 
A culprit had been classed. great wrong to herself and to her 
child. The fitness of things is revers- 
The teacher answered; “I will hold |ed when the mother denies herself 
In a good, big switch; what is due her to give her child what 
And when you next shall break a rule,; she does not need. Under such cir- 
You'll sing falsetto pitch.” cumstances fine dress is positively 


4th—A Wonderful Bottle. harmful to & girl. 


* If anyone in the family is to be 
A friend brought me a bottle con-|qresseqd in fashion and elegance it 
taining a certain liquid. When I re- 


moved ‘tt k t a 1 should be the mother. Simplicity is 
te f ped “ag a” or a tena ae absolutely necessary for good taste in 
ont a _. boggy Me came a trim.| 2! that relates to children. There is 
little anion te in livery. Shaking|*00™ for pretty color effects and for 
the bottle till its contents was well the refinments :of suitability, and all 








| that enables the wearer to breathe 
| without inhaling dangerous vapors. 
In this costume a man has remained 
in a burning building, performing the 
| work of a fireman without injury or 
serious discomfort. 
fJe*eee#e8s 
“MOTHER.” 
| By Mrs. F. L. Church, Murfreesboro; 
| Mother—can we comprehend its 
/meaning? What a multitude of tend- 
|er, ah, sacred memories the word 
| brings to our minds. 
| We do not know her worth until we 
}are away from the home of our chiki- 
_ hood, or she has been carried away 
| from us. Does a true daughter, al- 
| though in a new home of her own, 
| Surrounded by the riches of earth and 
|the affection of a devoted husband, 
|forget the dear old mother, who hag 
| cared for her during tne helplessness 
|of infancy and the dependency of child- 
|hood; then as the mother hen covers 
|her chickens with her wings, she 
| throws those arms of love around us 
in womanhood to protect from the 
sins and evils of life? 

What greater love can we find on 
earth than mother’s? And we are 
speaking of the love of those who are 
worthy of this name, not of all female 
parents, for we are sorry to say, some 
do not deserve the office. 

Regard for this love has kept men 
and women from sin and crime. It 
is seldom the case that a dutiful son 
or daughter is found in the ranks of 
vice among the wretches and degraded. 
The older mother grows, the more she 
needs the assiduous care and attention 
of the son and daughter. The pale 
brow and frosty hair speaks loudly to 
the love and compassion of the child. 

How many boys, who have gone out 
from the home into the busy whirl of 
life, with its various pleasures and 
cares, ever think of that patient moth- 
er stretching out to them her arms of 
love to enfold them to her bosom, 
“her boy.” although your hair may be 
streaked with gray. Nothing can 
crowd you out of mother’s heart; is 
she crowded out of yours? Does that 
mother receive a letter often, speaking ° 
words of love that will do her soul 
good? 

Honor the dear old mother, is she 





mixed, I found one horse and a pain — se geen ee ee of 
va ae : ’}material and style in c ren’s dress 
oa clon, then ‘a transtormagen,|!8 & departure from good form. | What 
and next a heathen stood before me. shall be said for the woman who we 
By this time my nerves were so un- such small sense of the fittness of 
strung that I dared not keep the bot-| things as to deny her the dress suit: 
tle longer, but sent it back to the able for her in order to put upon her 
giver, ili child what is unsuitable and out of 
—— taste—March Woman’s Home Com- 
5th—*Letter Removals. panion. 
1—Remove a letter from to twist, * *¢ * * #& 


ry leave a circle. The fireproof suit of a French-Ca- 
-—Remove a letter from comely,| nadian inventor consists of a smock of 
and leave a kind of tree. asbestos, with gloves, cap and boots 


The asbestos 
mask is fitted with a kind of respirator 


3—Remove a letter from a weapon,|of the same material. 
and leave a fruit. 
4—Remove a letter from a vessel, 


‘not beautiful with those furrows of 


time in her face and the thin shrunken 
lips, those lips have kissed away many 
tears from childish faces. Though 
worn and weary she will go further 
and reach lower for her son and daugh: 
ter than anyone else on earth. 

Let her know she isn’t forgotten. 
Soon the dim eyes will close, the gray 
hair be smoothed for the last time, the 
tired. hands, that have ministered so 
often to you, will be folded to rest, 
and she will be no more on earth. Too 
late then, let us show mother our love 


today. 





and leave a little taste. 





anguish, = 


ee 


5—Remove a letter from 














and leave a dish. 





Highest Typewriting Possibilities 








6—Remove a letter from the sound 
a sudden breaking, and leave a vege- 
ta ile juice. . 
7—Remove a letter from brightness, Available Only to Users 








aid leave humble. 

8—Remove a letter from a support, 
and leave a remark. 

3~Remove a letter form a covering 
for the head, and leave a receptacle 
for coal. ( 

10—Remove a letter from a hind- 
Tance, and leave a remark. 

The removed letters name a city. 
—Ethgl. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS } 
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My « 
Devoted to our Boys and Girls. Contride ; 
tions solicited, Conducted by Ruth Forest é 
, 


A STATE OF MIND. 


In the state of Mass. 
There lives a lass 

I love to go N. C.; 
No other Miss. 
Can e’er I Wis., 

Be half so dear to Me. 


R. I. is blue 
And her cheeks the hue 

Of shells where waters swash; 
On her pink-white phiz 
There Nev. Ariz. 

The least complexion Wash. 


La! could I win 
The heart of Minn., 

I'd ask for nothing more, 
But I only dream 
Upon the theme, 

And Conn. it o’er and Ore. 


Why is it, pray, 
I can’t Ala. 
This love that makes me III.? 
m, ta te. We 
Kan. Nev. Ver. I 
Propose to her my will? 


I shun the task 
*Twould be to ask 
This gentle maid to wed; 
And so, to press 
My suit, I guess 
Alaska Pa. instead. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


We'll begin with a box and the plural | 
is boxes, 

But the plural of ox should be oxen, | 
not oxes; 

Then one fowl is goose, but two are} 
called geese, 

Yet the plural of mouse should never | 
be meese; 

You may find a lone 
whole nest of mice, 

But the plural of house is houses, not} 


mouse, or a 


hice; | 
If the plural of man is always called | 
men, 
Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be 
called pen? 
The cow in the plural may be cows or 
kine, 
And the plural of vow is vows, never 
vine; 


If I speak of a foot and you show me 
your feet, 
And I give you a boot, would a pair 


be called beet? 
If one is a tooth and a whole set are 
teeth, 


Why shoudn’t the plural of booth be 
called beeth? 

If the singular’s this, and the plural’s 
these, 

Should the plural 
named keese? 

Then one may be that and three would 
be those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be 
hose, 

And the plural of cat is cats, not cose; 

We speak of a brother and also of 
brethren, 

But though we say mother, we never 
say methren; 

Then masculine pronouns are he, his 
and him, 

But imagine the feminine—she, shis 
and shim; : 


of kiss be nick- 








So 
agree 
Is the “dod rottest” language you ever 
did see. . . . 
Cheyenne Sun Leader. 
* uM » os a 


TONGUE TWISTERS. 
thistle sticks. 


Six thick 


Flash of freshly fried flying fish. 


The sea ceaseth and it sufficeth us. 


High roller, low roller, lower roller. 


Give Grimes Jim’s great gilt gig 
whip. 
A box of mixed biscuits, a mixed 


biscuit box. 


Strict, strong, Stephen Stringer 
snared six sickly, sicky snakes. 





She stood in the door of Mrs. 





Smith’s fish-sauce shop, welcoming 
him in. 
Swan swam over the sea; swim 


swan, swim. 


Swan swam back again; well swum, 


the English, i think you all will | 





Swan. 


f. 


E 
= 





Because it has leaders, columns and 
reviews. 

Why are the pages of a book like the 
days of man? Because they are aj] 
numbered. 

Why is an acquitted prisoner like 4 
gun’ Because he has been charged, 
taken up and then let off. 

Why is a horse more clever than a 
fox? Because a horse can run when he 
is in a trap and a fox can’t. 

Why is the Prince of Wales worth 
15s. exactly? Because he only wants 
a crown to make him a sovereign. 

Why is a policeman on his beat like 
an Irishman rolling down a hill? Be 
cause he’s patrolling (Pat-rolling.) 

What is the difference between a 
woman and umbrella? An umbrella 
you can shut up, a woman you can’t, 


* * * * * 


GOCD YARNS. ' 


(From “Good Gravy” by Ezra Ken- 
dall.) 

Did you ever go out into th’ country 
for your healths Out on a farm and 
get homesick? I got home so sick 
th’ last time that I swore I would neyv- 
er go again. 

Th’ doctor said I was suffering from 











WHY THE BUTTER DOESN’T COME. 





I think Successful Farming is im- 
mense. It contains valuable matter 
for the farmer, the wife, children and 
the hired girl as well.—Geo. Bender, 
Alma, III. 

+ * ~ * 7 


Hark! I hear a bluebird sing, 
And that’s the sign of coming spring; 
The’ bullfrog bellers in the ditches— 
He throws away his winter britches, 
The lizard is sunning himself,on a rail, 
The lamb is shaking his new-born tail. 
Thedarkyis plowing hisstubborn mule 
And gaily hollers, “Gee, you fool!” 
And all the dirty little sinners 
Are digging bait and catching minners. 
, —Bill Arp. 
* x * ~ ~< 


CONUNDRUMS. 


When does a farmer double up a 
sheep without hurting it? When he 
folds it. 

When did Moses sleep with five in 
the bed? When he slept with his fore- 
fathers. 

Why is a newspaper like an army? 








melancholy. But he didn’t say what 
kind of melon. 

I was out in the country where the 
woodchuck chucketh and th’ chipmunk 
chippeth; where th’ sting bee stingeth 
and th’ flea bite itcheth. Were you 
ever that far from anywhere? It’s 
about two miles from safety. I was 
there with th’ Caldwell family—a Mf. 
and Mrs. Caldwell. And they were 
sick half the time. That’s a good name 
for sick people, isn’t it—Caldwell? 
'And whenever they were sick they 
were Caldwell. 

They had other boarders besides me 
|They had Mr. and Mrs. Feeble. The¥ 
{took one room for two weeks; 
when their son joined them they 
another room for another week. 

Th’ landlady had some letters from 
three gentlemen in business together, 
named Haps, Simmons and Spire. 
think they were looking: for @ place 
to cool off. 

For th’ first letter was from Sit 
mons & Spire, and signed —“Si 
& Spire—per Spire.” 
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And the next letter was from sim- 
mens & Spire, anu signed “~1immons 
& spire—per Simmovus.” 

Abd tn’ Dext ievter was from Haps 
& spire, anu signeu “Haps « Spire— 
per Maps.” 

so vetween perspire, persimmons 
and peraaps, she aiun’t know who to 
expect. Sue diun’t KNOW waether to 
joux LOr a Cold wave or th’ muik biil. 

When | arrived at th’ station th’ oid 
genueman met me with a buckboard 
wagon and a horse tui of hay. Did 
you ever ride benind a horse full of 
hay? You cant see around him haif 
the time. 

And just to make the old. horse look 
goou, he had a pair of loose pajamas 
pulled over his hind legs—and a lace 
curtain spread over his back—to keep 
the flies off. 

And the buckboard wagon was a hit 
with me all over. Were you’ ever 
aboard a buck board? ‘There’s no box 
on th’ wagon—Jjust a long board run- 
ning from one end to the other—about 
the width of a circus seat for you to 
sit on, if you can. You sit sideways, 
sideways and wideways. I always 
started slideways and finished stride- 
ways—every time. Whenever we hit 
arut in th’ road I bounced up into th’ 
air about ten feet and spread out like 
a pair of scissors. I[ looked like a 
fying wishbone. I spent most of my 
time in the air riding on the buck- 
board. 

Once while I was in the air th’ old 
man says: “How do you like th’ buck- 
board?” 

I says: “Great; I wouldn’t miss it 
for the world.” For I wasn’t just sure 
where I would hit th’ world if I missed 
th’ board. 


He says: “Does it meet your ex- 
pectation ?” 
I says: “I should say -it does, and 


if it meets it much more my backbone 
will go through th’ top of my head.” 

He said he had been going up and 
down between his house and th’ sta- 
tion for twenty years. 

He says: “I wonder how far that 
would be figured up?” 

“Well,” I says, “Figured up to heav- 
en three times I should think. And, 
I says, “Figured down—I couldn’t say 
how far the other way.” 

He said that he. knew every. .stick 
and stone in th’ road. Just then we 
struck a mud hole and stuck. 

I says: “What is it, a stone in th’ 
road ?”’ 

He says: “No, a stick in th’ mud.” 

We went up side by side and came 
down arm in arm—and busted th’ 
buckboard. One end of th’ board flew 
over my head and hit th’ ‘horse in th’ 
pajamas. 

I wish you could have seen that 
horse. I couldn’t. Nothing but pa- 
pamas and lace curtains flying up th’ 
toad there for a mile. It looked like a 
busted laundry trying to get away 
from a cyclone. 

That broke his record—two front 
teeth and th’ barn door. Then he ran 
into th’ stable—just for a stall. 

aa e * * 7~ 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendshin is to be purchased only 
by friendship. A man may have au 





thority over another. but he can never | 
have their heart but bv giving his own. | 


—Thomas Wilson. 
To stry»ggle against friends true 
torage is renuvired. It is like putting 
ot your own fire to. remain in the 
d —Carmen Sylva. 





A friend is one who will tell yow 
of your faults and follies in prosper: 
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BOYS 


CATCHER’S MIT, 1 CATCHER’S WIRE 


RU LES. 
once, 


Form a Baseball Club! 


the whole summer season. 
you to treat us the same. 


Address us this way: 






Bis Chance for Your Club, 


Every boy wants his club in uniform. 
goods and latest league pattern. 
‘lake a pride in your club and work for it. 
SE e215 $4.00 in any store that handles sporting goods. 
9 BASEBALL CAPS, 9 BASEBALL BELTS, 1 BASEBALL, 1 THROWING GLOVE, 1 
MASK, 1 
We send the complete outfit in a strong case. 
Get 10 subscribers for our splendi4 paper at 50 cents a year and send us the names of 
the Subscribers with the %.00 and we will ship you complete baseball outfit by express at 
Here is a chance to get a complete outfit easily and without cost. 
this outfit will make your club te pride of the town 
Get nine boys in your locality and organize a baseball 
club for the summer. 
this large outfit by securing one of the subscriptions. 
This will take but a few minutes of each boy's time, and will bea source of enjoyment for 
We will guarantee you honorable treatment and shall ex 
So liberal an offer as we make you is seldom made. 
glud to mail you sample copies to canvass with if you wish. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Baseball Dept., Des Moines, lowa. 
ee ey 
















Here is your chance. Jim dandy 
Complete outfit for young prize winners. 
This outfit would cost you at 
Each outfit contains: 


BOOK COMPLETE BASEBALL 


Remember that 


Let each boy earn his share in 


S 
We will be 
Write today, 








ty, and assist you with his hand and 

heart in adversity. —Unknown. 
A friend is one, who, having gained 

the top of the ladder, won’t forget 


you if you remain at the bottom. 
—Unknown. 


Whatever the number of a man’s 
friends, there will be times in his life 
when he has one two few; but if he 
has only one enemy, he has not one 
too many. —Bulwer Lytton. 

+ * * * * 

Each issue of Successful Farming 
seems more interesting. It is a paper 
for the whole family.—Esther Pulver, 


Guthrie Center, Ia. 
+ 7 * . + 


STRUCK IT WRONG. 
“Um! Yes! Singular!” he said as 
he stood at the cashier’s desk in the 


restaurant and felt in his pockets. 
“Ben robbed, I suppose?” sneered 





the cashier. 

“Perhaps. Let’s see! Did I change 
my pantaloons?” 

“Oh, of course 

“I guess I did, and left all my 
money in the other pair.” 

“Say, that’s too old to go down 
here, mister! I want 60 cents!” 

“Yes—yes, but you see—” 

“IT see a dead beat, who'll get a) 
good kickin’ if he doesn’t hand over | 
the cash!” 


ad 








“Mercy, but you don’t take me for| 
a dead beat, I hope!” 
“Sixty cents!” 
“But I’ve left my money.” 
“Sixty cents or you get the bounce!” | 
“T’ll go out and borrow it.” 
“Oh, no! Hand it over or the kicker | 
will take charge of you.” 
“Let's see. Did I change my clothes ? | 


Yes. I did. But—” 


“No buts about it. 
cents!” 
“But I must 


I want sixty | 


have slipped some 


GREAT BOOKS 


LITTLE PRICES 
Cloth Bound Books Cheaper Than Paper 


Every subscriber to PEARSONS MAGAZINE enjoys 
a special privilege of buying standard books at ex- 
ceptionally low prices. This plan includes prac- 
tically the entire fiction product of every American 
book publisher. Special bargains. the following 
being a specimen, will be offered each month. 
Good paper, clear privt, attractive cloth 
binding. Many of these books have illustrations. 




















JANICE MEREDITH BLENNERHASSNDTT 
BY 


BY 

PAUL LEICESTER FORD CHAS. FELTON PIDGER 
The Girl at the Halfway House, by E Hough, 
author of “The Mississippi Bubble.”” The Eter- 
nal City, by Hall Caine. The Manxman, by 
Hall Cain. The King’s Mirror, by Anthony 
Hope. Beth Book, by Sarah Grand. Any of 
the above $1.50 novels 49 cents each (delivery 
charges paid by us’. This is a specimen of the 
Book Bargains available to PEARSON'S subscribers, 
You can obtain the above books or choice of one 
hundred others at 49 centseach. Send for one, it 
willshow you the value of our book-purchasing 
privilege. We will also send sample copy of PEAR- 
SON On request. 


PEARSON PUB.'CD., 11-17 Astor Place, NW. Y. City 








money in my hind pocket. Ah! So I 


| did, and here it is,” 


And he fished up a great wad, tos- 
sed the cashier a $50 pill, and while 


waiting for his change shook hands 
with two bankers and drew his check 
for $5,000 to settle a real estate tran- 
saction. 

The cashier is still in bed, and the 
doctor says it is a very serious case. 
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This set of books, express prepaid, and duccessful Farming three whole years for only $3..00 
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And is accounted 
the greatest philan- 
thropist of the age. 
We are not endow- 
ing colleges, but we 
are offering you a 
set of books free in 
which is embodied 
the greatest efforts 
of the choice and 
master spirits of 
America. 


We Will Give 


to each and every 
man, woman, boy or 
girl that will send 
us @3-00 for three 
years subscription 
to SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING one 
set of these books 


Absolutely 
Free of Charge, 


carriage paid, de- 
livered to your 
home without cost- 
ing you a single 
cent. 

‘Toevery one read- 
ing this offer who 
will send us in five 
two year subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each, 
or ten one year sub- 
scriptions at 50c 
each we will make 
a present of this. 
beautiful set. They 
will be placed at 
your door and you 
will have a library 
without spending a 

* penny. 

YOU want these 
books but your 
children must, can 
and will have them 
because 





YOUR‘CHILDREN’S FUTURE DEPENDS ON EDUCATION. 


Education is the life of our Republic. 


Ignorance breeds crime. 


There is no place in life for the illiterate, 


If you were master of the 


world’s works you would be no better educated than the person taking advantage of our offer and mastering what is in these six volumes, because 


contained therein are the best thoughts of the brainiest men that ever lived in the tide of times. 


of the following masters: 
Adams, Charies Francis 
Adams, John 

Adams, Jchn Quincy 
Adams, Samuel 

Ames, Fisher 
Andrew, John a. 
Arthur, Chester A. 
Bayard, Thomas F. 
Beecher, Henry Ward 
Benton, ‘thomas UH. 
Beveridge, Albert G. 
Blaine, James G. 
Boudinot, Elias 


reoks, Phillips 
Brooks, Preston 8S. 
Brown, Benjamin Grats 
Rrown, John 

Bryan, William J. 
Bryant, William Cullen 
Buchanan, James 
Burges, Tristam 
Burlingame, Anson 
Rutler. Benjamin F. 
Calhoun, John C, 

Cass, Lewis 

seeaeene, Wm. Bllery 
Choate, Rufus 
Choate, Joseph H. 
May. Cassing M. 

, Hen 

lemens. Samuel L. 
OTeveland, Grover 
Clinten, DeWitt 
Cockran, William Bourke 





Senkling, Roscoe 
Corwin, Thomas 

Cox, Samuel 8. 
Crittenden, John J. 
Cummings, Amos J. 
Curtis, George William 
Dallas, George M 
Davis, Jefferson 
Depew, Chauncey M. 
Dexter, Samuel 
Donnelly, Ignatius 
Eliot, Chas. W. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Evarts, William M. 
Everett, Edward 
Fillmore, Millard 
Franklin, Benjamin 
Gallatin, Albert 
Garfield, James A. 
Garrison, William Lloyd 
Grady, Henry W. 
Grant, Ulysses 8. 
Greely, Horace 

Grow, Galusha A. 
Hale, Edward Everett 
Hamilton, Alexander 
Hancock, John 
Hanna, Marcus a. 
Harrison, Benjamia 
Harrison, Wm. H. 
Hawley, Joseph H. 
Hay, John 

Hayes, Rutherford B. 
Hayne, Robert Y. 
Henry, Patrick 


gr Thomas W. 
Hill, Benjamin GH. 
Hoar, George F. 
Holland, Josiah G. 
Holmes, Oliver W. 
Houston, Samuel 
Ingalls, John J. 
Ingersoll, Robert G. 
Jackson Andrew 

Jay, sohn 

Jefferson, Thomas 
Knott, James Proctor 
Lee. Henry 

Lincoln, Abraham 
Livingston, Robert R. 
Lodge, Henry C. 
Logan, John A. : 
Long, John D. 
Lowell, James Russell 
Madison, James 
Marshall, John 
McKinley, William 
Madison, James 
Monroe, James 
Moody, Dwight L. 
Morris, Gouverneur 
Nott, Eliphalet 

Otis, Harrison Gray 
Otis, James 
Parkhurst, Charles H. 
Paine, Thomas 
Phelps, Edward J. 
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